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GROCERY. Of this pilaster 
dispenser, Standard Brands A M 7 R | Cc 
Inc. says, “This display has 

increased our sales (of Tender 
Leaf Tea) and helped us se- 


cure additional outlets.” 
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GROCERY. Surveys in Richmond, Virginia, 
where canned beer was introduced with such 
success, show these results: 85% of Krueger’s 
retail outlets used one or more of these displays 
in prominent positions. Calls on 2,000 families 
revealed that 31.1% had first learned of beer in 
cans from store displays. 
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FOR SEALING antiseptics, astringents, bath salts, brilliantine, cold creams, dental powders, deodorants, 
face powders, foot oils, hair oils, hair tonics, hand lotions, liquid soaps, mouth wash, nail polishes, 


ointments, toilet water, vanishing creams, wave set, witch hazel and similar toilet preparations. 


PHOENIX METAL CAP CO. 


2444 W. SIXTEENTH ST., CHICAGO se 3720 FOURTEENTH AVE., BROOKLYN 
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NEXT MONTH 


Know the judges shown above—not 
by their long black robes but by their 
excellent selections. The fifth All-Amer- 
ica Package Competition has just ended, 


1fter shattering all records for class and 
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CASE STUDIES IN CARTONING PROBLEMS 







MILLIONS of this fa- 
inous 10¢ tube of face 
cream are sold yearly 

. to the most fas- 
tidious women in the 
world. 




























Obsolete Machines 
Slowed up Production 


Now ALL 10¢ TUBES OF POND’S FACE CREAM ARE 
CARTONED ON ONE High-Speed REDINGTON 


N 1931 Pond’s Extract Company replaced several obso- 
lete, slow-speed cartoning machines with a new Reding- 
ton. Excellent in their day, these old machines were no 
longer economical for cartoning the millions of 10¢ tubes 
of Pond’s Vanishing and Cold Creams sold annually. They 
slowed up production, made labor and operating costs 
excessive. 
The Redington installed in 1931 cartoned these tubes 
at the rate of 130 a minute. But soon even this machine 
THE ENDS of this re- was unable to keep pace with rapidly increasing sales. 


verse tuck carton are : : 
aka in alee the Pond executives again came to us. We showed them the 
carton has been fed Continuous Loading Cartoning Machine, a new engineer- 
Fp f from a magazine and : 3 . 
A 6 x 649” cireular is folded and farmed mutaniateally ing development . . . “The Most Complete and Perfect 
and placed over the top of this tube and the tube and ci 7 ry. 99 , ‘ae ‘ ‘ i 
with aneaumy speed and peecision. pe igus «pl wi Cartoner Yet.” We promised an operating speed of 150 


a minute ... sufficient for their entire output for some 
time to come. We promised a machine that was smooth, 
quiet, effortless .. . built ruggedly to stand up under the 
high speed . . . an operating efficiency far better than they 
thought possible. 


The Redington Continuous Loading Cartoning Machine 


THIS MA- 
CHINE re- 
quires only 
two opera- 
tors . 
takes up a 
minimum 
of floor 
space ... is 
smooth, 
quiet, effort- 


continues to do so! 

Perhaps your old cartoning machines should be re- 
placed, too. A sample of your collapsible tube, bottle, 
jar or anything else sold in cartons will help us tell you. 
It will cost you nothing to find out. 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. (Est. 1897) 




















- 110-112 So. Sangamon St., Chicago, Ill. 
|| 2 Pt I Continuous Loading 
: ; : 2 CARTONS are loaded 
: continnensly st. shaut CARTONING MACHINES 





one-fifth the operating 
speed ...a feature that 
adds years of efficient life 
to the machine. 





Also Cellophane Wrapping, Carton Sealing 
and Special Packaging Machines 
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The Star Compass Company of 
East Milton, Massachusetts, 
recently introduced this unique 
Automobile Compass, with case 
molded of Resinox. Molding 
was done by the Bay State 
Moulding Company, of Boston. 
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MOLDED OF 


RESINGX 


There is a Resinox material for every molding need. 


Ask your molder for detailed information, or write 


Resinox Corporation, 230 Park Ave., New York,N. Y. 























BOVVKNOT FLINTS 


A 1936 CREATION 


You'll want new boxes for the coming year which 
means new decorated papers for their coverings. 
Why not let us send you the assortment of working 


sheets of this new development BOWKNOT. Try it 


out on your new box and we feel sure you will like it. 


Hampden Glazed Paper & Card Co.- Holyoke, Mass. 





34. years 


SINCE 1902 


This is a reproduction of an actual 
letter, written in 1902, which began 
Pneumatic’s relations with the Health 
Food Co., later The Wheatena Corp. 
















heatena 


HAS DEPENDED ON PNEUMATIC FOR 
PACKAGING EQUIPMENT AND SERVICE 


In 1902, the Health Food Company, one of the pioneers in the pack- 
aged cereal field, came to the Pneumatic Scale Corporation, another 
pioneer, for their first machinery used in packaging Wheatena. 


The Procter & Gamble Co. 28 yrs. From that day to this, Wheatena has looked to Pneumatic for all 
its packaging equipment—a fact that tells its own story of confi- 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 24 yrs. dence and satisfaction with Pneumatic machinery and service. 


Pneumatic is proud to be able to point to other records of service 
Corn Prod. Refining Co. 27 yrs. almost as long with many of the largest producers of package goods 
in the country. You should be interested in the reasons why com- 
panies that once become Pneumatic users almost invariably continue 
as confirmed Pneumatic customers. We will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show you if you will invite us to offer you help and 
D. & L. Slade Co. 26 yrs. advice on your packaging operations. 


‘Siiiepitinetecinae p N F lJ Mi ATI F G [ A LE 


Calif. & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Co. 21 yrs. 


The Cream of Wheat Corp. 31 yrs. 


PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION, LTD. 
71 Newport Ave., Quincy, Mass. (Norfolk Downs Station) 
Branch Offices in New York, 117 Liberty Street; Chicago, 360 North Michigan Ave.; San Francisco, 
320 Market Street; Los Angeles, 443 South San Pedro St.; Melbourne, Victoria; Sydney, N. S. W. and 
No. 41 Whitehall, London, S. W.1 


Amer. Sugar Refining Co. 27 yrs. 


Pacific Coast Borax Co. 26yrs. 








Colgate Palmolive-Peet Co. 27 yrs. 
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WHICH TELL THE PRINTING ENGINEER 


This portfolio of diagrams tells you. betier 
than any halftones could, why Kidder 
“Three Point” Presses and printing equip- 
ment offer you the opportunity to give your 
printing more sales value and your cost rec- 


ords a boost toward profits. 


In an advertisement covering a number of 
machines we cannot go into detail on any 
one. If one or more of these diagrams strike 
a spark against your particular printing 


problems, write us for all the facts. If you 



















A IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER 

B PLATE CYLINDER 

C MILL ROLL 

D REWIND ROLL 


















CHAPMAN NEUTRALIZER 1 AND 2 SHEET ROTARIES 
— REDUCES OFFSET, SLIP- 
SHEETING. WRITE FOR 
THIS BULLETIN 


— FOR PUBLICATIONS, 
BOOKS AND CATALOGS 


—1 TO 6 COLORS ON FOIL, 
OPAQUE PAPERS, CELLULOSE 
WRAPPERS, AND LABELS 


will give us a hint of what you’re up against. 
we can be more helpful. And there’s not the 


slightest obligation. 


The main office is at Dover, New Hampshire. 
There are sales offices in the Chrysler Build- 
ing in New York, the Fisher Building in 


Chicago, and in Toronto. 


U.PM-KIDDER PRESS 
COMPANY Secobotled weam 


PRENRTENG 








MACHINERY 
MIODER 


DOVER, N.H. NEW YORK CHICAGO TORONTO 


ARC-TYPE WRAPPER PRESS 


“Are-type” construction—grouping the plate cylinders 
in an are around a single impression cylinder—has 
been used for years by Kidder. Now it has become 
the basis of this new roll-to-roll press built for a large 
wax paper manufacturer, who reports, “I have never 
seen a press start off and do perfect work at high 
speed as this press has done.” It takes a web 65” 


wide and runs at a speed from 600’ to 700’ per minute. 





ALL-SIZE ROTARIES MULTI-COLOR WEB PRESSES 


(STACK TYPE) — FOR BREAD 
WRAPS, FANCY PAPERS, 
1 TO 5 COLORS. 
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OF RECENT ‘THREE POINT” PRESS 


improvements 





AUTOMATIC LOWER- 
ING PILE DELIVERY 






RACKING BACK 
MECHANISM 


IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER 








ALL SIZE 
CUT-OFF 
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IMPRESSION 
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CYLINDER 


Form RoLters — 


B.SMALLViBRATOR ROLLS 
C.LaARGE " 
D.DISTRIBUTOR ROLLS 











IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER 


PLATE 
CYLINDER 


A.FoRM ROLLERS 

B. SMALL ViBRATOR ROLLS 
C.LARGE Hu « 
D.DistrRiIBUTOR ROLLS 





3-COLOR, SINGLE IMPRESSION 
CYLINDER OFFSET 


This press has just been built for a western wrapper 
manufacturer. It is web-fed and delivers in sheets to 
an automatic lowering pile. It takes a maximum size 
sheet 36” x 48” and permits cut-offs at 14-inch intervals, 
down to a minimum of 20”. The inking and water 
mechanism for the third color rack back to make 
blanket and plate cylinders accessible for mounting 
plates and changing blankets. The first and second 


color units are open and accessible. 


FORM ROLLER SETTING DEVICE 


This patented method offers complete accessibility and 
ease for accurately setting form rollers without using 
roller gauges or resorting to bumping. 


POSITION | 
The press having been plated up with the inking 
mechanism racked back, the form rollers can now be 
put in position grouped around the plate cylinder. The 
operator walks into the press and sets the form rollers 
radially to the cylinder, for accurate contact with the 


plates. 


POSITION 2 

After the form rollers have been set radially to the 
cylinder, the inking mechanism is racked up into op- 
erating position, a lever thrown or repositioned, and 
the inking frames rolled back again, in which case the 
form rollers will now rack back with the inking frames, 
permitting the operator to walk in and set the form 
rollers circumferentially to the desired contact with 
the vibrators, without disturbing the radial adjust- 
ment to the plates. 
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GOLDEN ARROW BRONZER 


— AND UP.M. — KIDDER 
CYLINDER BRONZERS _ DES- 


SLITTERS AND REWINDERS 


— HIGH SPEED 
WITHOUT INTERWEAVING. 


BED AND PLATEN PRESSES 


—TICKETS, LABELS, BOXES, 
CARTONS. 


MULTI-COLOR WEB PRESSES 
(ARC TYPE) — FOR BREAD 


CRIBED IN THIS BULLETIN 
944 
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WRAPS, FANCY PAPERS, 
1 TO 5 COLORS. 
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UNIFORM TEMPER— 
PERFECT DIMENSIONS — 
GALVANIZED FINISH = 


a4 


Of) ra he tol, 
make ACME Aue 7 Clava 


U.S PAT OFF 


STAND THE GAFF'! 


@ When the imps of destruction start working on 
Acme Silverstitched cartons, they give up discouraged. 
Strong, uniform temper makes the staples clinch tight 
and hold tight for the life of the shipping case. Perfect 
dimensions make every stitch as strong and even as 
the next—no weak sisters. Smooth, thorough galva- 
nizing makes Acme Silverstitch highly rust-resistant. 
Your shipping containers and 
inside packages have maximum 
protection. 


Economy is obtained with Acme 
Silverstitch. The 10-lb., one-piece 
coils cut coil changes. The smooth- 
ness and perfect dimensions of 
this wire mean smoother, faster 
work. Send for a free 5-lb. coil in 
the size you use. Ask about special 
exchange offer on 10-lb. spool for 
5-lb. spool. 


ACME STEEL COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 2843 ARCHER AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Branches and Sales Offices in Principal Cities 





STITCHING WIRE GIVES STRONGEST, SUREST JOINTS 
IN CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
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NEW ENGLAND COLLAPSIBLE TUBE CO. 


21-33 WALLER ST. NEW LONDON, CONN. 
3132 SOUTH CANAL ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 500 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 












































The Standard Gluing and Sealing unit is designed to 
meet the ever increasing demand for greater flexibility in 
adjustment and perfection in the sealing of shipping 





cases. 





This can casing unit was developed to handle labeled 
sanitary cans at high speed without injury to cans or 
labels. Units of this kind are operating at a speed of 600 


to 700 cans per minute. 


The new Standard-Knapp heavy duty, high speed can 
Labeler is a vast improvement on any of the Labelers 
heretofore offered. Much thought has been given in its 
design to the elimination of unnecessary parts and to 


ruggedness of construction. 


A comparatively recent offering in the packaging field 
is the packer for packing square or rectangular pack- 
ages into solid fibre or corrugated shipping containers. 
The machine shown is casing 700 cakes of soap per 


minute with the use of only one operator. 


The Standard-Knapp Corp. because of its 
long experience in the packaging industry 
and its unsurpassed manufacturing facili- 
ties, has successfully developed the several 
pieces of equipment shown herein. This 
machinery, together with the other types 
of equipment which we manufacture, is 
generally looked upon as the last word in 
efficiency. 
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STANDARD-KNAPP CORPORATION 


MANUFACTURERS OF CASE SEALING, CASE PACKAGING, AND CAN LABELING MACHINES 


43-27 33rd Street 208 W. Washington Street 1001! Society for Sav. Bldg. 909 Western Ave. 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. CHICAGO CLEVELAND SEATTLE 


420 S. San Pedro St. 189 Second Street Windsor House, Victoria St. 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO LONDON, ENGLAND 
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1. Appearance... Enhanced in appear- 
ance. 2. Strength .. . Strength if added 
by lacquering. 3. Soiling . . . Soiling is 
decreased 4. Protection... The pack- 
age is protected. 5. Product ... The 
product is doubly protected. 6. Qualities 
... Waterproof; withstands hard usage, 
no discolorations; resists acids, and al: 





SEE THE 
Sherwin- 
Williams 
Finishing 
Engineer 
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kalies. 7. Test... Test for yourself. Put 
oil or grease on both parts of this sheet. 
See the difference. 8.Service...Sherwin- 
Williams lacquers are made for hard 
service. And Sherwin-Williams labora- 
tories and finishing engineers are al- 
ways tackling tough jobs. Write us 
your problems. No obligation, of course 


SHERWIN-WILLIAMS FINISHES 
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THE él or AMERICAN BUSINESS 
PREFERS A.C. M. CLAY COATED CARTONS 


FOR 
HNEADACHES 
ee} NEURALGIA 
Successful firms, . Bon pave We believe a con- 
both large and small, ea -* sultation (without ob- 
recognize the shelf. = ligation) with A.C.M.'s 
counter and window dis- expert designers might 
play appeal of attractively 
cartoned merchandise. They secmenient:s ‘ 
know the advertising value of a ee ee 
the greater stiffness .. . the smoother eee * and your sales. 
finish . . . the higher brilliance of A.C.M. Write suggesting a convenient time 
Clay Coated Cartons. for a consultation at your offices or ours. 


bring about a distinct im- 


Protect your product against counterfeiting. Specify our patented Coun- 
terfeit-proof board for your cartons. Complete information on request. 


AMERICAN COATING MILLS INC. 


CARTON DIVISION 


CHICAGO ELKHART INDIANA ATLANTA, GA 
‘ 
Wrigley Building William Oliver Building 
NEW YORK CITY «© 22 East 40th Street 
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@ An amazing performance at the recent Exposition of Chemical Industries “had 


Onlookers were fascinated by a display of mechani- 


cal action . . . so consistently smooth and accurate ...as to be astounding to many. 


@ In dramatic action were two complete full-automatic machines for cleaning and 
filling bottles, operating hour after hour, with never a hitch of any kind: The Kiefer 
Rotary Air Cleaner and Rotary Vacuum Filling Machine. 


@ That's the kind of consistent and faultless performance these machines are giv- 


ing in hundreds of actual installations. 


It's the kind that will pay you dividends in 


your plant—machines you can rely on for perfectly cleaned, perfectly filled bottles 
—a definite output each day—production at lowest cost. 
@ The Kiefer Automatic Rotary Air Bottle Cleaner takes all the dirt out of all the 
bottles because it uses 60 to 80 lbs. of compressed air to do it—filtered air, free 


from dust, oil and moisture. 


It's the sure way of cleaning bottles with air. 


@ The Kiefer Automatic Rotary Vacuum Filling Machine fills—neatly and accurately 


—liquids of all kinds into standard bottles, sprinkler top bottles, cone-top cans. 


@ At the Show it was of tremendous interest to production managers of large plants that these machines 
were handling all at the same time, BOTH ROUND AND SQUARE BOTTLES! 


Machines turn out a constant stream of bottles but handle each bottle individually. 


mal-formed bottle get in, there are no long or costly delays in production. 
@ Kiefer Automatic Equipment—Kiefer Semi-Automatic Equipment—Kiefer Hand- 


Operated Equipment—has enabled thousands of bottlers to increase production and 
cut costs. What it has done for others—it can do for you. Investigate its possibilities. 


P. JORGENSEN 
311 California St. 
San Francisco 


T. C. KELLY 
222 W. Adams St. 
Chicago, III. 


The 


Write or wire us today! 


Machine Ca. 


CINCINNATI 


Note:—the Kiefer Rotary 
Therefore, should a 


A. J. STERLING 
225 Broadway. 
Room 1209 
New York City 


M. C. FINN 
10 High St. 
Boston 


c. S. du MONT 
Windsor House, 
Victoria St. 
London, England 
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Attractive in make-up—artistic in design—thoroughly modern 
in appeal and utility—Kimble Glass Vials are the life of any 
packaging party. So versatile are these dainty, sparkling, small 
glass containers that the outstanding manufacturers in the drug, 
perfume, proprietary, food and chemical fields have been tre- 
mendously successful in their sampling and packaging cam- 
paigns— with Kimble Vials as the “carrying” medium. 

If your requirements demand a small container 
closured by Cork —a Dropper—an Applicator -- a 
Goldy Seal, Shaker Top, Metal or Moulded screw cap 
—or a special design for a new purpose—there is a 
Kimble Vial available in exactly the right size to fulfill 
your purpose. See Kimble first for packaging appeal! 





KIMBLE GLASS COMPANY. .- - VINELAND, N. J. 


NEW YORK+CHICAGO+ PHILADELPHIA+s DETROIT*BOSTON 
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meee me AGER S 





For eight successive years, the Packaging Catalog has been providing the answers to 
every question that rises to trouble the men who make or sell packaged goods. This year’s 
Packaging Catalog will shortly appear, more complete, more all-embracing in its scope 
than ever before. Its hundreds of pages have been completely revised. Every new 
development in the field has been covered. The invaluable Buyers Guide has been 


enlarged and brought up to the moment. Experts have written the authoritative word on 


every phase of package design, package construction, package machinery and materials. 
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EGYPTIAN PAPER COATING LACQUER is as clear as a perfect gem. 
Water-white, hard and durable, yet as flexible as a rubber band... 
Think of the advantages of such a finish on your package. 


EGYPTIAN PAPER COATING LACQUER is a hard, glossy and flexible 
finish for all types of paper or board. A crystal-clear protective film... 
Withstands chafing and scuffing...Resists fats, oils, acids, alkalies, 
and stains...Waterproof and washable...Not easily soiled by dust, 
dirt, or finger prints... Does not soften, or become tacky... Intensifies and 
brightens colors...Does not discolor white areas, or darken with age. 


EGYPTIAN PAPER COATING LACQUER is formulated for application 
by regular roller-coating machines; such as are used to apply 
ordinary spirit varnish. We invite your inquiry for further details. 


THE EGYPTIAN LACQUER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
90 West Street, New York 


This insert is treated with one coat of EGYPTIAN PAPER COATING LACQUER 
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“planning group”, busy working 


is a typical Dennison 


on one of our customer’s packag- 
ing problems. One is a designer, 
one a research man, one a cost 
expert, and one a master printer. 

This“‘get-together”’ or“huddle” 
is nothing out of the ordinary. 
It is a regular procedure with us 
to tackle individually the packag- 
ing problems brought to us by 
some of the largest and most pro- 
gressive manufacturers in the 
country. Backed by the great ex- 
perience and vast facilities of our 
organization, our staff of men, 
highly trained in design, research 








BOXES « SEALS 








LABELS «. 








and production methods, is able 
to render valuable assistance in 
the most important technical de- 
tails of research and production. 

Out of just such conferences 
have come ideas that have saved 
many manufacturers thousands 
of dollars. For one pharmaceu- 
tical manufacturer, a Dennison- 
suggested change in packing pro- 
cedure has saved several thou- 
sand dollars over the previously- 
used method. A special Dennison- 
designed insert card has recently 
effected a saving of many thou- 
sands of dollars for one packer; 
in fact, this simple little device 
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was so well thought of that it was 


patented! Even the famous spe- 
cial machinery which has won for 
us dominance in the small set-up 
box field had its birth in a confer- 
ence recommendation. 

Place your problems before us, 
without the slightest obligation. 
We are eager to give you this ex- 
tra assistance that makes the Den- 
nison Packaging Service so indis- 
pensable to many manufacturers. 
If you accept the resulting sugges- 
tions, our proper facilities will 
translate them into reality. Write 
to the Dennison Manufacturing 
Co., Framingham, Massachusetts. 


D ennioons Greater Efficiency 
Means LOWER COST to You 


PRINTED WRAPPINGS ° 








ENVELOPES 


THE MOST VERSATILE BOX 
MACHINE EVER MADE 


The improved Brightwood, like all machines of the U. S. Line, is planned for 
profitable production under all conditions. It is quickly adaptable to an 
infinite variety of sizes and types. It gives speedy, clean, sturdy production 
under the guidance of unskilled help. It produces a better box or carton at a 
lower cost than any other machine of its kind on the market . . . having proved 


its ability in thousands of installations. 


U. S. Automatic Boxmaking, Weighing, Filling and Cartoning machines are 
available in over thirty different types, each the most modern in its class. 
U. S. machines are in use today, in thousands of plants, building packaging 


profits for manufacturers large and small, in every field of industry. 


U. S. engineers can do much for you in cutting your costs and increasing your 


production. Call upon them for aid in solving your problems. Write today to— 


ie el 
The IMPROVED 


BRIGHTWOOD 


for set-up folding box 
and carton manufacture 









MANUFACTURERS 


Brightwood Box and Carton 
Forming Machine 

Taping Machine 

Collapsing Device 

Cellophane and Wax Wrapping 
Machine 

Lining Making Machine 

Net Weighing Machines 
(“Scott”) 

Gross Weighing Machines 
(“Bond”) 

Rotary Transfer Packer 

Bottle Cartoning Machines 

Combined Sealer 

Top Sealer 

Ice Cream Pail Forming 
Machine 

Bottom Sealer 


NATIONAL PACKAGING MACHINERY CO. 


DIVISION OF 


UNITED STATES AUTOMATIC BOX MACHINERY CO., INC. 


459 WATERTOWN STREET, NEWTONVILLE 
BOSTON, MASS. 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


LONDON, ENGLAND 


NOTICE TO THE TRADE and users of "NATIONAL" machines and machines made by United States Automatic 
Box Machinery Co., Inc.—Bond Weighers, Scott Scales and Feeders. T U Transfers, Liners, Wrappers, Carton 
Sealers, made by United States Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc. and Cartoning Machines made by United 
States Automatic Box Machinery Co., Inc. bearing PACKOMATIC nameplates; when servicing and repair parts 
are needed, contact our home or branch offices as we always have been and are now the sole manufacturer 


and distributor of these machines. Write for our latest folders. 
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Recommended for 





modern cartons by 


THE NATIONAL FOLDING BOX CO. LLY 


New Haven, Conn. ~ Syeoig 











who produced this job featuring: 











Smooth brilliance 














Freedom from dust 








Economy 


Smart design 


P & G SILVER INK 














Another product of the makers of am 
Hi-Gloss Overprint Varnish S-762.B eee 
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THIS CARTON WAS RUN 
WITH ONE IMPRESSION 
OF P & G SILVER INK 
OVER THE DRY BLUE 








e2) 
¥ 359, 
Pa Me ‘ 





POPE & GRAY, Ine. 


Ink Specialties 


333 Hudson St. New York City 
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For Every: 
Packaging 
Problem 
Increases 





Production 
Lowers Costs 


BRANCH OFFICES 


J.L.FERGUSON NEW YORK-ST LOUIS 
| COMPANY CHICAGO-NEW ORLEANS 7 


CLEVELAN O 


JOLIET, ILLINOIS san *RAMcLe 
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~Ulfering an Exclusive 


KRAUSE Development 


fi front of this insert is produced by our newly per- 
fected process, using paper backed foils attractively embossed. 
lt creates unusual possibilities for the presentation of outstand- 
ingly beautiful, engine turned inlayed wrappers and box tops. 
In addition, the making of labels for every conceivable purpose, 
al very attractive prices, will continue to be our specialty. 
RICHARD M. KRAUSE, INC. 


52 EAST 19TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 





WYOMISSING 
No. 4154 Black Glazed and Platinum Duplex—Coated on M. F. Book Stock, 75 lbs., 500, 26 x 20 


WYOMISSING GLAZED PAPER COMPANY 
READING, PA. anp NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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RMSTRONG’S Artmold Caps add 
- aa the necessary touch of closure 
beauty, style, and distinction to the 


modern glass container. The Artmold 
BEAUTY Caps that seal ‘“‘Hollywood Girl” pack- 
- ages are special and standard designs— 
proving that the “right” closure for your 
package may be a special one . . . or 
may be selected from Armstrong’s stand- 
ard Line, available in a wide range of 

attractive colors. 
Armstrong manufactures a complete 
line of closures for every sealing require- 
_— ment. See Armstrong for the correct 
&S \ closure for your product! Armstrong 
‘ Cork Products Company, Closure Divi- 
: sion, 916 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 








—~_ Armstrong’s Closures 





RR mm 








ARMSTRONG IS CLOSURE HEADQUARTERS 
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fEALLY COMPLETE 2? 


he finest ingredients, the most beautiful bottle, a it the best possible one. That is true economy. Bright, 


clever closure, the simply styled label, everything de- clean, smooth,well printed, the RIDGELO-made carton is 


the fitting, final touch to a package. We will 


signed to gain and hold sales, created at as 
considerable expense. But what about the Te PA Ke gladlysend samples, plain,varnished, printed) 
' 


carton? Itis your customer's first impression. [ie mn Mm» EEE Ee) or lithographed upon request! And your box: 


BOXBOARD 
maker will gladly furnish proofs on RIDGELO. 





Let RIDGELO Clay Coated Boxboard make 


N. J. BY LOWE PAPER COMPANY 


oe 


MADE AT RIDGEFIELD, 


R190 0G 810 —"* TT # E Se 3 7 NAME IN BOXBOARD 


KNOWN 
A. E. Kellogg, St. Louis MacSim Bar Paper Co., Chicago 


Representatives: W. P. Bennett & Son, Toronto 
Moffitt & Towne Zellerbach Paper Co. 


Pacific Coast Distributors: Blake, 
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PRINTCOTE 


A Different Rotary Printing Press 














2-COLOR “ALL-PURPOSE” PRINTING AND TINTING MACHINE 


Buy THE “ALL-PURPOSE” AND you HAVE ALL MACHINES 


Modern Steel Frames, electrically welded, Any Color may be used; Aniline, Water, Oil 
permitting accessibility at all points. Self Rotogravure. 

Aligning Ball Bearings throughout, Steam Will Tint Papers with Solid Colors or Mica. 
Heated Drying Cylinders. Prints with Rubber or Metal Surface Printing 


Rollers or Rubber Plates, or by the Intaglio 
Occupies minimum space and has High method with Photo-Engraved or Milled Cop- 


Production Speeds. per Rollers. 


The PRINTCOTE COMPANY 


111 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK CITY 
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Sell-o-face bagform- 
ed from bond paper 
and Cellophane. 
















coffee bag of bond 
paper, covered with 
Cellophane. Tin-tie 


Old style square 






type made of bond 
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MADE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF 
PAPER, GLASSINE OR CELLO- 
PHANE, OR FROM COMBINA- 
TIONS OF THESE MATERIALS, 
AND WITH EVERY VARIETY OF 
FINE PRINTING, BAGS BY ROYAL 
LEND SPARKLE AND SALES 
APPEAL TO A THOUSAND- 















AND-ONE VARIED PRODUCTS. 













Square bottom bag 


of waxed glassine. 


White for Samy 
rile CC =e eLusity) es 
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Fagg hae 
Witcags S45" 


All Cellophane, 
square bottom, 


duplex type. 













THOMAS M ROYAL & CO 
PHILADELPHIA USA 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PITTSBURGH BOSTON 
ST.LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO DAYTON SYRACUSE 















FORT WORTH ATLANTA HOUSTON 








Die cut window 
bag of bond paper 
with Cellophane 


Si or &aster 
and Mothers Day (Boxes 
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Try one a these 
exquisite Papers by 
MIDDLESEX 





They are stocked at 
the Mill, ready for 


immediate shipment 


More than 400 Modern Packaging and 
Display Papers are Stocked by Middlesex 
for Same-Day Shipment 


Sample sheets for the asking — 


Just write or phone our nearest office, 


Middlesex. Products Corporation 


Sales. Branches Carrying Selected Stock 
NEW: YORK: 41 Park Row 

tm PUTNAM AVENUE vey) CHICAGO; 308 W. Washington St 
CAMBRIDGE + MASS, PHILADELPHIA: 401 Nonth Broad St 


Mill and Main Office 
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MAKING “THE WORLD’S LARGEST 
PLANT” STILL LARGER J 





Unmatched facilities and long experience 
as sealing specialists attract more and more 
users of closures to CCS each year. Today 


the CCS plant is the largest of its kind in 





the world. To provide for this ever increas- 





VPO...ABRetter ing demand CCS has inaugurated an exten- 
a 
One Piece Vacuum Closure sive program of expansion. This is your 


See it at the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Show ... Hotel Stevens, Chicago, Ill. 
Booth 42, Machinery Hall 


Reception Room 516 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


assurance of an even better product and 


service unrivaled in the industry. 


ee ee 
WORLD'S LAR GE S Ff MAKERS OF CLOSURES FOR GLASS CONTAINERS 
TEE LE EN LIT TS | AEN 
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per minute without timing. Straight line 


production — no transferring. Machine 


Operates at any speed up to125 or more 


Seals either Hot or Cold products 


instantly adjusted to accommodate con- 


tainers up to 12 inches tall, with no 


change of parts. . 











The WHITECAP vapor sealing machine is unique, 
in that it accomplishes what the food industry 
has always hoped for but never before realized 
— vacuum sealing in a sterile chamber. ¢ The 
vacuum produced by steam vapor, scientif- 
ically trapped and distributed in a dry sterile 


condition, displaces the air from the head- 


W H | T E . A 
CHICAGO 


ie er 


NEW YORK 








SAN FRANCISCO 


Pewee F EC fT 








space of the package, sterilizes the head- 
space and the cap, and completes the seal 
in the chamber. « With this method, any de- 
gree of vacuum may be maintained, up to 
28 inches. * When the product is filled at a 
sterile temperature, vapor-vacuum sealing 


completes the sterilization of the package. 


c O M P A N ¥ 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Ce eee © rs en OG = 





. NO BREAKAGE. 
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Packaging to Win 
the every-day trade 
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Shaving Brush with container and 
stand support of Bakelite Molded 
New York, N.Y 
LIMITED, 163 


Radiator Cleaner Can with cap of 
Bakelite Molded 
Park Avenue, 
CANADA, 


CORPORATION, 247 
CORPORATION OF 


BAK 


wearer (8) 


BAKELITE 


BAKELITE Dufferin 
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Typewriter Ribbon in a 
Bakelite Molded container 


TT benefits resulting from at- 
tractive packaging are not 
limited to style and luxury items. 
Even routine home and office 
staples show substantial gains after 
skilled restyling of containers. 

By employing colorful closures, 
boxesand othercontainersof lustrous 
Bakelite Molded, manufacturers of 
a wide variety of products are now 
increasing their sales in every sea- 
son of the year. They report that 
the added eye-appeal of Bakelite 
Molded definitely stimulates initial 
sales; and the practical utility of 
these modern packages builds re- 
peat business. 

Characteristics which 
Bakelite Molded exceptionally val- 
uable to package designers are its 
strength and durability, its broad 


make 


range of handsome colors and 
shades, and the facility with which 
it may be formed into attractive de- 
signs at practical costs. Its unusual 
versatility is indicated by the few 
examples pictured on this page. 
We urge you to consider the pos- 
sibilities of giving your package 
new sales-effectiveness through use 
of Bakelite Molded. Our assistance 
and cooperation, based on long ex- 
perience in this field, are always at 
your service. Write for our booklet 
8C,“Restyling the 


ales.” 


Container to In- 
crease S 
Chicago. III. 


Ontario, 


East Ohio Street. 


Toronto, Canada 


= LITE 


= A THOUSAND 


USES 





ION DOW BOXISS attract attention 


to your merchandise ... 


FEATURE YOUR PRODUCT FOR BIGGER SALES 


One of 1935's big advancements was in the field of win- 
dow boxes. The reason?—a combination of cardboard 
for protection, transparent cellulose for visibility. The 
outcome—superior sales results for almost all products 
that can be packaged in this manner. 


WE KNOW HOW 


Many folks regard us as window box headquarters. This 
is because of our background of many years experience, 
plus specialized handling of all different types of window 
boxes the last few years. 








Sales Appeal at Its Best in Window 
Boxes Made by Brooks and Porter 


brooks zporter: 


304 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


Creative Stylists and Manufacturers pid presdllesar span and 
(o} Se ro} Ko bb eXe mm @r-ba Co) ot Fam Oxoht bel (- am-beXe! Our products” peeing 
Window Displays, Cellulose Win- 

dow Boxes. NAME 
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OWENS-ILLINOIS 
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.CHANGES SLUGGISH MARKET 


TO SENSATIONAL SUCCESS... 


The Pacific Coast Division of a nationally know packer* wanted 
to move its mayonnaise in greater volume. Owens-Illinois was 
asked for packaging suggestions. A Libbey Safedge light weight 
paste-mold tumbler was substituted for the former container. 
Applied color was used to decorate the package with a bridge- 
set design as illustrated. The new package sold three and a half 
times as much mayonnaise in 30 days as had been previously 
sold in the same market in an entire year. Based on this experi- 
ence, the applied color Safedge tumbler was adopted for national 
distribution and present indications show an outstanding sales 
success. We can apply a similar sales stimulus to your business. 
Modern glass containers replacing out-moded or impractical 
designs, or any other type container, invariably results in in- 
creased volume. Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, Ohio. 


* Name on request 


—— 
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BRESKIN AND CHARLTON PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


425 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


JANUARY 1936 


VOLUME 9 NUMBER 5 








Motor oil now available in fibre cans 
INNOVATION GIVES GREATER DEALER CONVENIENCE, EASIER IDENTIFICATION 


«% 


CIENTISTS, in seeking to 

explain progress of all sorts, 
have long abandoned the theory 
that forward movement is a 
steady, even process. They 
know, rather, that for each long 
step forward, there must be a 
long period of foundation lay- 
ing in which little or no progress 
is apparent. Then, when all the 
elements are ready, only a small 
impulse is needed to act as a 
catalyst, and humanity bridges a 
great gap seemingly in a single 
progressive leap. 

Those who have watched 
packaging progress in the last 
decade have seen this process oc- 
cur time and again, in field after 
field. One need cite merely a 
single instance to make the point 
—say in the case of transparent 
cellulose wrapping. The material 
and the methods of using it were 
ready for several years before the 
chance interest of a large cigar- 
ette firm led to the tremendous 
public interest that gave trans- 
parent cellulose its chance to 
hurdle — seemingly in a single 
jump — towards almost universal 
adaptation. 

So too has progress been made 
in the merchandising of motor 
oils. All the conditions necessary 
for oil packaging have existed for 
a decade or more. First there has 
been the need — created by oil 


Sohio’s oil comes now in a one-hand 

can, made purposely long and thin 

to permit of easy handling. Package 

decoration is limited to three thin 

circles, emphasizing the whiteness of 

the background and, by implication, 
the purity of the contents. 
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Sohio advertising wisely features the fibre 
can's picture, counting upon its different 
shape to arouse interest and focus recognition 


bootlegging and the inability of the consumer to know 
or identify the lubricants he bought. The means of 
identification and protection also existed in the form of 
the non-refillable container—bottle or can. 

Yet it took the action of a single firm to move the entire 
industry to adaptation of this new method of merchan- 
dising. Once the first move was made, others were forced 
to follow immediately in the wake of the pioneers and 
all found it a profitable practice, in spite of the fact that 
packaged oils were sold at a premium to the motorist. 

This premium was found necessary on two counts. 
First it was called for by the large investment which oil 
companies were forced to make in packaging machinery 
and changed distribution equipment. Secondly; the 
packaged product was more difficult, heavier and bulkier 
to ship than loose oil. Yet, in spitesof the premium, oil 
in non-refillable tin cans was readily accepted by mar- 
keters, retailers and the consuming public. After a pre- 
liminary skirmish between’the advocates of bottles and 
those who pushed the can, the subject seemed settled— 

on the surface. - 

Yet, to the dealer, the can was not entirely a bed of 
roses. So at least felt the merchandising staff of the 
Standard@il Company of Ohio. ‘They admitted the ad- 
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Motor oil has 
the fact that it 
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vantages of the all-metal can, yet they said 
to themselves, “If we can find a container 
that will carry these advantages plus 
greater ease in handling, plus easy disposal 
after use, plus a distinctive shape and ap- 
pearance, then we'll have something worth 
crowing about!” And looking for this can 
or container, the company refrained, until 
recently, from packaging Sohio motor oil 
at all. Then, late last year, coincident 
with the announcement of an improved 
quality oil, it startled the industry with a 
so-called ‘‘cardboard” can which, the com- 
pany avers, meets all the “plusses”’ of its 
original demand. 

The new can, it must be admitted, is 
different in appearance from most of the 
others now on the market. Its waste has 
been narrowed, its height enlarged, so that 
even to passing cars, a stack of Sohio oil 
can be instantly recognized. “Plus” quality 
number one was thus achieved, largely as 
a dividend on the achievement of the 
second of the “plus” demands. This called 
for easier handling. And again it must be 


















There's ess cme nigh temper 

Positive Wap ere’s extra “body” | admitted that the narrower diameter per- 
atures: e ° . 
Ee chet tot ON mits the service man to hold the can in 
ad lower comet” 4 20-0 winter : i 

va the special 10-¥ at etween ait one hand, leaving the other free to hold 


up the car-hood or to hold a swab to wipe 
away any drippings. 

“Plus” number three was most im- 
portant of all, from the dealer’s viewpoint 
in particular. A busy service station at a 
city intersection of a major road point 
might sell as many as a thousand quarts of 
oil in twenty-four hours without setting 
any records. But a thousand tin cans, 
awaiting disposal, present quite a problem. 
A thousand fibre cans are infinitely more easy to get rid 
of. First of all, you can burn them in a simple in- 
cinerator, leaving only the metal tops and bottoms and 
a few ashes for the waste man. Failing this, you can 
crush them with a single well-directed blow of an ax or 
hammer and thus greater reduce the amount of space 
they occupy. 


Ohio) 


To gain these advantages—other oil men place varying 
values upon each of them—Sohio had to solve several 
problems. The main one was involved in the develop- 
ment of two impregnating coatings, one to make the 
inner walls impervious to leakage, the other to protect 
the package from the outside against dangers from 
moisture, heat and air contamination. Ever since the 
big wave of oil packaging, in 1933, the laboratories of 
the Ohio Company and of its completely owned sub- 
sidiary which now makes the packages, the Cleveland 
Lithographed Can factory, have worked on the problem. 
That they found the solution—to the full satisfaction 
of Sohio’s merchandising staff—is amply testified by the 
fact of the can’s appearance on retail shelves. 

Another objection that had to be met was the claim 
that “cardboard” cans couldn't stand long distance ship- 
ment. Here, Sohio claims that the new can is proving, 
in practice, as substantial as any other available form of 
container on the market. 

Finally, Sohio finds a major psychological advantage 
in the different nature of its (Continued on page 95) 
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Armand goes the whole way in redesign 


HE ARMAND COMPANY is one of the oldest cos- 

metic houses in the country and one that—largely 
because of the dynamic personality of its president, Carl 
Weeks—has figured large in the eyes of the industry and 
of the wholesale and retail drug trades for many years. 
Yet, though the company has gained an almost un- 
precedented wide distribution among retailers through 
its active espousal of policies felt by the merchant to be 
in his interest, it has, strangely enough lagged far behind 
the procession in so far as package design and styling 
enter into the distribution problem. 

It is therefor a more than unusual event when such a 
firm enters the package re-design arena. In most such 
cases, one would expect conservatism in package plan- 
ning to be maintained and design changes to be slight 
Yet the complete opposite of this is the 
case in Armand’s instance. Having decided that change 
was called for, the company and its designer, Martin 
Ullman, set forth upon a path of thought that shows 
its results not only in utterly different packages to re- 
place the old but also in a number of new additions to 
the line and in the development of a completely new 
line for chain store sale. 

The old line was distinguished by a silhouette head of 
a Louis Quatorze woman, usually reproduced in deep 
black, and by a background of plaid design in red, 
white, blue and beige. The first steps in re-design were 
the abandonment of these old standbys. The head, 


and gradual. 


which in silhouette seemed to be that of a woman in her 
late thirties or early forties, was replanned for a much 


younger appearance. ‘To overcome objections to the 


color of the silhouette, coming both from the South and 
from those who felt black unfitting for a beauty aid, the 
silhouette was greyed in most instances and, in at least 
one case, was further brightened by light modeling of 
the face and hair. A further effort to lighten up the 
effect and to suggest the fragrance of the product within 


SD 
the containers, was made by using flower garlands, in 
delicate shades, as an edging for the lower neckline of 
the silhouette head. 


Right: The new Wind- 
blown Roses line is 
distinguished by a ver- 
tically fluted, straight 
walled jar and a drum- 
type powder box with 
flower design set 
against a pale blue 
background. Below: 
Compare the old Ar- 
mand jars with the 
( nt colored  clo- 
sures and die-cut, hard 
to read labels with the 
new, all-white en- 
semble with  white- 
background labels and 
neat, feminine designs 
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\ second major step eliminated the old paisley plaid 
effects in favor of clean white surfaces. ‘These not only 
were felt to give a better appearance on the shelf or 
boudoir table but also had the property of seeming to 
make the packages look larger rather than, as formerly, 
smaller than they really were. A further successful 
effect along these lines resulted in the use of grey-blue 
edging for the bases of the boxes, to relieve the white 
sidewall surfaces. In addition, the box construction, on 
all powder items in the line, was changed to the full- 
telescoping type from a partially telescoping lid arrange- 
ment, this providing an unbroken side-wall surface and 
again heightening the impression of cleanness and size. 

Another criticism which was, rightly, leveled against 
the old packages, revolved around the difficulty of tell- 
ing different products apart. The idea of the family of 
packages had been so strongly stressed, that the eye 
could not readily distinguish between different items. 
To overcome this objection, the line was divided into 
its related groups and slight differences introduced in 
the size and positioning of the various elements, so that 
each package is readily distinguishable from kindred 
items when shown together. 
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Top row: Armand's old powder drums. Second 
row: The new drums have white surfaces, 
pastel colors and side-wall identification. Third 
row: Transformation from the old to new in 








square powder boxes 





On jars, which formerly were capped with beige or 
tan closures and sometimes with black ones, a general 
change was made to a new type of stock white jar with 
a white metal closure which provided an unbroken ver- 
tical wall surface to the eye. Plaid labels, of die-cut 
design, were replaced by a series of labels with pure 
white backgrounds and with similar designs containing 
similar elements but, once again, arranged in differing 
appearances for different items. These variations in 
label design were deliberately introduced to emphasise 
the size of the jars and to differentiate between the items 
contained therein. 

The brilliantine and astringent bottles formerly used 
were retained, but these, too, were changed by the sub- 
stitution of white closures for the black ones formerly 
used and by a complete change to the new type of labels. 

Since the cosmetic field is one in which fairly high 
unit profit margins obtain, both packager and designer 
attacked their problem with cost as only a secondary 
viewpoint and the effect of fine design on sales as a 
major consideration. Yet, surprisingly, only slight in- 
creases in actual cost were found to be called for when 
changes were so instituted for design and appearance 








































Without changing the basic bottle, designer Ull- 
man has completely transformed appearances by 
changing from dark to white closures and re- 
placing the old plaid label with one more in 
keeping with the new powder box designs 


alone. In the case of the bottled products an actual 
reduction in cost was obtained through the change. 
And, in other instances, such as the powder drums, it 
was felt that the extra cost of thickening wall surfaces 
was fully justified by the added prestige and sales ap- 
peal the new package would create. 

Coincident with the initiation of redesign, and partly 
a result of the process, the company decided to enter a 
field it had hitherto avoided, with a special line of 
powders and creams for chain store distribution. This 
was named Wind-blown Roses and was designed in 
keeping with the name. The powder boxes, of the 
familiar round drum types, bear illustrations of red 
petaled, green stemmed roses, blowing in the wind 
against a background of pale blue sky. For the cream 
jars, a private mold was developed with vertical flutings 
and an indented band into which a thin ribbon of label 
was pasted, running the full (Continued on page 42) 


Below and at right: The four holiday packages are dis- 
tinguished by their successful attempt to serve as stage 
settings for the packages rather than as mere containers 
or decorative outer packages. 
Colors and materials were both 
selected on the basis of their 
appearance in relation to the 
inside packages 
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Five years of the All-America 


package competition 


ATE in the year 1931—which you may remember 

as the year in which business went from very bad 
to even worse—the publishers of this magazine, in what 
seemed like a rash moment, forgot the business situa- 
tion and initiated an unusual and almost unheard of 
thing—a package competition. 

The seeming folly of the move can hardly be appre- 
ciated today, when several other national and local 
competitions are held annually and when the problems 
of the sponsors of such competitions have already been 
met and the modus operandi already perfected. 

Yet, for its day, it was a daring move. And it was 
with a good deal of pleasant surprise that MopERN 
PACKAGING watched the arrival of first a few, then 
dozens and finally several hundred entries. 

Succeeding years have seen the number of packages 
entered mount in geometric progression, until with the 
1935 competition—being judged as this issue goes to 
press—the figures begin to approach those bandied 
about by astronomers in their lighter moments. 

Yet, apart from the continuing and healthy growth 
of interest in the All-America competition, apart from 
its present prestige as the one competition that must 
be entered, there is another side to the picture. For 
such growth, in numbers, in interest and in prestige 
is a living confirmation of the correctness of the prin- 
ciples upon which the All-America competition is based. 
These principles, five in all, were first formulated for 
the 1931 competition and have been adhered to ever 
since. ‘They are: 

First: Free and unlimited entry, permitting small 

packagers, independent designers and local firms to 

compete on a basis of absolute equality with the 
largest package producers and users. 

Second: An independent and uninfluenced board of 

judges, dominated by no single figure, interest or 

viewpoint. 

Third: The “discussion” method of package judg- 

ment which encourages each judge to advise the 

others—before voting—of the elements which, from 
his viewpoint, favor or militate against any package. 

Fourth: Diversification of judges’ interest by the 

selection of men and women representative of con- 


sumer, retailer, distributor, manufacturer and de- 
signer viewpoints. 
Fifth: A sound and practical rating system, devel- 
oped by the first board of judges and improved upon 
each year by the carry-over members, which gives 
weighted values to various package qualities and 
thus prevents the flashy or novel package from edg- 
ing out sounder and more sensible containers. 

To claim infallibility for any system of package 
judgment or any group of judges is, of course, absurd. 
The past boards will be among the first to point out 
the few All-America winners that have never won sales 
medals. But it is a significant tribute to both judges 
and methods that better than eighty per cent of their 
judgments have been confirmed by the all-essential 
test of sales success. And it will be appreciated that 
this is a high percentage indeed when it is remembered 
that many of the packages entered and judged are not 
backed by advertising, merchandising and _ product 
appeal equal to the high standard of design and con- 
struction which they set. Eighty per cent plus, a high 
standard for any judge, is seen to be phenomenally 
high when this fact is considered. 

Thus in the relatively short space of five years, this 
competition has become an outstanding event. Com- 
petitors who once entered for mere personal satisfac- 
tion, today find the prestige of winning an asset to be 
capitalized in dealer and national advertising. And 
firms who never before have partaken in such co- 
operative enterprises now enter not one or two but 
dozens of packages. The exact number of packages 
entered is impossible to compute at this moment but 
it is known to be in excess of ten thousand—more than 
all the books published in this country in a year, 
enough items to stock the most complete drug, grocery 
and hardware stores, with hundreds left over. 

That this competition has grown to such importance 
is only partly due to the soundness of the basis upon 
which it is predicated. To all those whose packages 
are now being judged and to the thousands who com- 
peted in former years—to winners and to also-rans— 
should go the major credit. For, if any one thing 
distinguishes this competition, (Continued on page 84) 
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Many new developments in equipment used for the assembly of packages have 
made their appearance during the past year. These, together with other progres- 
sive offerings, present a solution for many of the package production problems 
which beset the product manufacturer. 





MODERN PACKAGING 


HE closing weeks of 1935 found the package 

machinery industry in general in a happier frame 
of mind than has been evident at any time since the 
downswing of the business pendulum began. The 
opening of the New Year finds the manufacturers in 
that industry imbued with greater confidence in the 
future, and a wholesome feeling that 1936 will be a 
year of highly satisfactory progress. The improvement 
in general business, with the accompanying increased 
demand for packaged products, naturally was reflected 
in machinery sales which, in comparison with other 
groups in the capital goods industry, had held up more 
favorably. Other factors, of prime importance, had a 
telling effect in stepping up activity in the industry. 
Chief among these was the necessity, that has faced 
industrial management, of reducing production costs. 
Of primary importance also was the factor of obso- 
lescence. Many packages, and the machines for making 
them ready for the market, had been permitted to grow 
old in service. With profitable business scarce and the 
outlook for the immediate future uncertain, it was 
natural that management hesitated to scrap equipment. 
Now, however, the brightening business skies and the 
rapidly changing competitive conditions, with merchan- 
dising appeal once again becoming essential, are forcing 
those who wish to remain in business to invest in mod- 
ernization. Sound management demands wise selection 
of such aids to profitable business. 

In a New Year statement of business conditions in 
his industry, Paul S. Willis, president of the Associated 
Grocery Manufacturers of America, Inc., included the 
following pertinent comment: “The outlook for early 
1936 indicates a continuation of a satisfactory volume 
of business, but grocery manufacturers, increasingly, are 
up against the problem of earning fair profits.” In 
many other industries of the package-using class, this 
situation, so tersely stated in the foregoing quotation, 
would apply aptly. Generally higher raw materials 
prices, higher taxes, increasing payroll requirements 
imposed by the new social legislation and higher over- 
head charges combine to raise production costs. On 
the other hand, competitive conditions and the ever- 
operating laws of supply and demand tend to keep 
down the prices to consumer levels. Hence the field 
of profit lies more and more in the realm of cost reduc- 


Top: Flaking mill where the ground coffee is 
crushed between rollers registering a pressure of 
10,000 lbs. per sq. in. This completely breaks 
down the cellular structure of the coffee which 
retains all its aromatic flavor and essence. Be- 
low: Filling machine where the flaked coffee is 
automatically weighed and filled into cans 
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Further rea- 


tion and better merchandising practices. 
son for the recent improvement in package machinery 
sales and for viewing the current year with greater 
courage and optimism. 

One new merchandising practice begets another. 
Selling beer in cans induces some brewery owners to 
change their own bottle styles. The swing of a large 
coffee distributor from cans to paper bags is followed 
by acan manufacturer’s development of a canned coffee 
in flake form. In a wide variety of industries, inter- 
industry competition, always wooing customer prefer- 
ence, brings new problems in package design, hence 
new problems in package machinery design or adap- 
tation of such design. 

It is because of the prominent “behind the scenes” 
part that package machinery manufacturers play in 
making this new merchandising appeal practical that 
it is possible to present at this time many new and 
interesting contributions which have marked the recent 
activities in the package machinery industry. 

Reference in a foregoing paragraph to a new coffee 
originated in a recent announcement that the Conti- 
nental Can Company had developed a coffee in flake 


Here is shown the double steamer which per- 
forms the final operation of sealing tops to the can 





Left: In this unit the clincher attaches the tops 
lightly to the cans, clinching them at four points. 
Shown directly below is the vacuumizing and 
gassing machine which draws a vacuum of 
almost 100 per cent on the cans. They ore then 
re-charged with carbon dioxide completely sur- 
rounding and protecting the flakes. The views 
on this and the opposite page were taken at 
the plant of the Grand Union Tea Company in 
New York 


form. This new coffee, the flaking process patent 
rights of which are completely controlled by the can 
company, was introduced to the public by the Grand 
Union Company, Glens Falls, N. Y., having been se- 
lected for the tryout honor. It is anticipated that as a 
result of the success of the trial in Glens Falls and later 
in other communities, this new coffee, which the Grand 
Union Company makes known as “Super Cup” will 
soon be marketed in the other areas in which the chain 
operates its distribution outlets. 

According to the statement of the patent owners, the 
new flake coffee was developed by independent labora- 
tory research at the Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research “in an effort to overcome the packaging 
problems involved in marketing coffee.” It was evolved 
under the direction of Dr. R. B. McKinnis. In the 
process, the coffee bean is ground in the usual manner. 
The ground bean is then crushed. between rollers which 
break down the cellular structure of the coffee and con- 
vert it into paper-thin, disc-like flakes. It is said that 
in the process the carbon dioxide gas in the coffee is 
exuded instantly, but that the flavor and aroma are not 
removed from the product. 

Special machinery for the flaking process was devel- 
oped by Continental Can Company and Dr. McKinnis, 
and the flake coffee is packed in cans by a patented 
machine. After the air is withdrawn from the can, 
carbon dioxide is let in and this, it is claimed, serves 
as a protective atmosphere for the coffee. 

The first installation has been made in the Grand 
Union Company’s warehouse in the Bronx section of 
New York City. It occupies a space 15x45 ft. by 15 ft. 
high. 


At every stage in its process, the coffee is under 
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apping hard and soft center candies in 
1apes. Illustrations at right show types 
od. Photos are by courtesy of Package 


Machinery Company 





automatic control. The coffee starts its journey in 
100-lb. lots, coarsely ground. It is first weighed by an 
automatic scale and the 100-lb. batch is placed in a 
tempering compartment where it is rendered plastic. 
From the tempering compartment a new pan-type con- 
veyor system carries it to a flaking mill. In the latter 
it passes between heavy polished steel rollers, register- 
ing a pressure of 10,000 lbs. to the square inch, and 
emerges in oval disc shapes which are approximately 
one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter and 
approximately one-six thousandth of an inch in thick- 
ness. The product is then ready for packaging. 

After being flaked, the coffee moves to the filling 
machine which automatically weighs the coffee into the 
cans. “Super Cup” blend is being marketed in 10-02. 
cans, at present selling for 20 cents. It is said that this 
10-0z. can of the flakes gives the equivalent in cups of a 
full pound of percolator ground coffee. 

From the filling machine, the cans pass on to a clinch- 
ing machine which loosely secures the top of the can. 
Then the can passes to a combination vacuumizing and 
gassing machine. After this operation, the can tops are 
tightly sealed. The process is continuous and is under 
automatic control at every point. The first plant has 
a capacity of 750 lbs. an hour and the entire cycle from 
ground coffee to completion of packing requires eight 
minutes per batch. It is stated that this time can be 
reduced to approximately six minutes. 

In the announcement of this new coffee, the Conti- 
nental Can Company stated: “Packed in this manner, 
the cans neither bulge nor panel in, and under test have 
stood for months without change of any kind in either 
the container or the coffee, which seemed as fresh and 
flavorful as when it came from the flaking mill.” 

Another development of merchandising in which 


10owing the various types ob- 
1e illustrated above: Fringed 
ination type wrapper, odd sizes 
1 shapes and sachet wrap 
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package machinery plays an all-important role is mak- 
ing rapid headway in the confectionery industry. This 
is seen in a trend towards a greater variety of shapes 
and sizes of candies. Keeping abreast of this demand, 
the machinery manufacturers have exhibited their usual 
versatility in design and construction. 

The Package Machinery Company has just intro- 
dluced a new model designed to wrap both hard boiled 
and soft center candies in a wide variety of shapes and 
sizes. While wraps with twisted ends are standard on 
this machine, it will produce also a sachet wrap. The 
machine has a speed of 110 to 150 pieces per minute and 
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occupies floor space of 5 ft. x 4 ft. 2 in. It 
employs a 14 h.p. motor and has net weight 
of 1300 Ibs. This machine will handle plain 
or moisture-proof, as well as_heat-sealing 
transparent cellulox, and in some cases 
will handle also glassine. When heat-sealing 
wrapping material is used, heaters seal the 
long seam of the wrapper, thus aiding in 
keeping the candy fresh. Reinforced foil 
and combination type wrappers may also be 
used. A double-reel bracket on the machine 
permits the use of a printed understrip with 
a transparent outer wrap. Candy pieces can 
be wrapped in truly decorative fashion. 


Printed fantails on the twisted ends, fringed Candy 


ends and other attractive wraps are made 
available by means of this machine. 

By the use of interchangeable parts, a great 
number of sizes can be wrapped and changes 
from one size to another can usually be made 
in approximately ten minutes. One of the 
features of the machine is a disc feed which 
facilitates the ease of feeding. Another is the 
overload release which prevents damage in 
case of jams. An automatic paper-stop pre- 
vents the feeding of paper when the operator 
stops feeding the candy. 

The American Machine & Foundry Com- 
pany has introduced a Rose machine for 
making candy at high speeds, as high as 850 
pieces per minute. ‘This machine, for ex- 
ample, will turn out toffees at from 750 to 
850 per minute, caramels at 400 to 500 a 
minute. Another addition to the line is a 
Rose patent wrapping machine for transpar- 
ent moisture-proof materials, glassine, etc. 
This machine is fitted with a special hori- 
zontal delivery. It has been arranged to 
deliver the packets on their ends so as to 
facilitate the packing into outer containers. 
If the machine is required for more than one 
size of package, by means of interchangeable 
parts the change can be made, the change 
from one size to another taking from go to 
40 minutes. The roll feed of the machine is 
of special design to suit thin, transparent 
material, all parts being easily accessible. 
Safety catches are provided to prevent wastage 
through misfeeding. ‘The packets are deliv- 
ered through heated rollers and_ brushes, 
spreading the adhesive and tightly closing the 
folds. From 180 to 220 pieces per minute can 
be handled, one operator being required to feed the 
packets. The machine, when equipped with a stack 
feed, requires a floor space of 11 ft. x 2 ft. 8 in., and 
when equipped with belt feed requires 15 ft. x 2 ft. 8 in. 
Power requirements vary from one-half to one horse- 
power, depending on production needs. 

One of the interesting new developments of the 
Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Ltd., is an automatic 
wrapping unit which provides, in a single machine, the 
advantages of both tight wrapping and wax wrapping. 
This machine features wrapper roll feeding and is 
equipped with an electric eye to maintain registration 
control. One of the novel packages that has just made 
an appearance is for Fels Naptha soap flakes. In addi- 











wrapping machine fitted with special horizontal delivery. 
Courtesy of American Machine & Foundry Company 





Convertible wrappirg machine for handling variety of packages in- 
cluding bags. Illustration below shows packages wrapped by this 
machine in self-sealing transparent cellulose. Note range of sizes. 


Courtesy of Johnson Automatic Sealer Company 
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tion to an attractive wax wrapper, the package contains 
a handy spout through which the householder can 
shake out the necessary quantity of soap. Here 1s an- 
other recognition of the advantage of attracting cus- 
tomer preference by putting the goods into a package 
that is, at the same time, convenient for the user and a 
guarantee of better condition of the contents at time 
of use. The machine which is used with this new pack- 
age has a device for bottom closing after tucking. 
This new wrapping unit will handle shells within 
the following sizes: minimum—11 in. x 25 in. x 1" in. 
(between score lines); maximum (standard machine)— 
334 in. x 614 in. x 101% in. It hasa speed of 30 to 60 
wrapped packages a minute and requires one operator. 
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Filling unit with cap 
or push cover trans- 
fer and sealing de- 
vice. Capacity 50 to 
60 per minute for 
tooth powder, talcum, 
etc., also for face 
powder by changing 
holders. Courtesy of 
F. J. Stokes Machine 
Company 





The machine occupies floor space of 10 ft. x 6 ft. 6 in. x 
8 ft. g in. high, without including conveyors. It re- 
quires a 114 h.p. motor for the machine proper and a 
4 h.p. motor for roll feed. 

Johnson Automatic Sealer Company has introduced 
a wrapping machine which features convertability so 
that the same machine can be used to handle a great 
variety of packages, including bags. This unit has a 
capacity ranging from g0 to 50 packages per 
minute, occupies floor space 51% ft. x 5 ft. and uses 114 
h.p. motor, either 110 or 220 volts. The machine can 
be portable when this feature is desirable. It handles 
wrapping material in roll form and will take trans- 
parent cellulose, glassine paper or waxed paper. It 
requires approximately 15 minutes to change from one 
package size to another. The range of sizes is as fol- 
lows: length, 2 in. to 10 in.; width, 114 in. to 5 in.; 
height, 34 in. to 21% in.; widest roll handled, 17 in.; 
type of fold, envelope. 

The F. J. Stokes Machine Company, several months 
ago, announced its patented Westite hermetic closure 
which said to eliminate seepage, closure corrosion and 
the soiling of cartons, recently offered another interest- 
ing development in the filling and closing of collapsible 
tubes. This latter development is what the company 
refers to as the “fat fill.” It is said that filling the tube 
“full” has the double advantage of being a merchan- 
dising aid and of effecting a saving of as much as 34-in. 
of tube length. On its series of fillers for powdered or 
granular material, the company now has an attach- 
ment which makes it available for transferring and 
placing caps of the push-over type on tins of talcum, 
tooth powder and like products. Features in this entire 
series of machines include: All moving parts are well 
housed in a dust-tight base and carefully protected; 
cleanliness; no-can no-fill controls, and convenient and 
accessible adjustments to permit quick “change-over.” 
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The new device on the unit enables the machine to be 
run at a speed of 50 to 60 containers per minute with 
one operator placing the empty cans in the conveyor 
while another operator feed caps to the transfer attach- 
ment which is part of the unit. 

These examples of specific equipment, new and im- 
proved, in the packaging field are but a few of the 
many which are worthy of mention. Some have already 
been outlined in more detail in the columns of MopERN 
PACKAGING; others will be included in subsequent issues. 


Armand Goes the Whole Way 


(Continued from page 35) circumference of the jar. 
This label, in blue, white and gold, tied in with the 
light blue metal closure which capped the jar. 

An examination of the packages discloses the fact 
that they appear larger than those of equal size now 
on the market. 

For holiday trade, the company had formerly used 
what designer Ullman aptly described as “boxmakers 
boxes” which, while they were well planned and well 
constructed, suffered from the fact that they over- 
shadowed the merchandise rather than displayed it. 
To overcome this condition a series of four new boxes 
were designed to serve fully as much as stage settings 
for the product as to be combination, gift packages. 
The familiar box, platform and lid type of construction 
was abandoned in favor of less usual shapes, swinging 
platforms, thin, hinged lids without side-walls, and 
hinged sides. Interior walls were lined with foils or 
other papers in colors that set off the package without 
taking the eye away from the main point of interest, the 
merchandise. Finally, outside walls were adorned with 
the familiar head silhouette. But in this case, as in the 
variations among the major packages themselves, the 
head was in each instance made an element of an indi- 
vidual design rather than the central point of a uniform 
design as was formerly the case. 

The carefulness with which the change was carried 
out is emphasised by two facts. First, although the 
initial planning began nearly a year ago, the packages 
are only now reaching the market. Second, even the 
package bottoms or backs have been as finely laid out 
as the surfaces more apparent to the eye. Illustrations, 
color and fine typography replace the usual plain type- 
set instructions for use. 

Another instance of the attention which has been 
paid to user and dealer convenience is found in the 
lettering which has been introduced along the sides of 
such items as the powder drums. Although, for dis- 
play, the top of the drum is the major element, it was 
felt that the tops were often masked when the mer- 
chandise is on the shelf. To make identification easy 
and quick, sidewall lettering and a reproduction of the 
silhouette trade-mark was introduced in some instances. 


Credit: For design of the entire line te Martin Ullman. 
For all stock and special mold jars to Hazel-Atlas Glass 
Company 
For closures on all bottles to Phoenix Metal Cap Co. 
For jar closures of Wind-blown line to Armstrong Cap 
and Closure Co. 
For bottles to Carr-Lowrey Glass Company. 
For set up boxes and powder drums to F. N. Burt Co. 
For Christmas and holiday boxes to Warner Brothers Co. 
For labels on Wind-Blown line to Ketterlinus Co. 
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Cigars break away from tradition 


N THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE of Mopern PACKAGING, 
there appeared a severe indictment of the almost 
universally followed traditions in cigar packaging—the 
excessive labeling, the surprinting of “afterthoughts,” 
the lack of foresight which leaves expensive decorations 
to mask each other in dealer display cases, the deliber- 
ate bad taste and the failure to plan packages for possible 
dual use or even for home display. 

Since that time, there have been stirrings in the field. 
Tobacco men are beginning to think in different terms 
about their packages. And doing so, they are able to 
cover, in a single jump, all the distance from the most 
antiquated of package types to the most modern—a 
distance that packagers as a group have taken forty 
years to travel. 

What will be the results of such changes? Will the 
jump from old to new be too great for the retail cus- 
tomer? Or will he welcome cigars that are easier to 
identify, easier to purchase, easier to use and easier to 
look at? 

In at least one instance, already at hand, we find the 
answer completely favorable to change. Some eleven 
months ago, C. Parsons took over the management of 
the La Insular Cigar and Cigarette Factory, Inc. of 
Manila, P. I., and put his attention to the merchandis- 
ing of the company’s products. The firm’s La Insular 
Coronas had been packaged in a “boite nature” box 
for many years, a box originally selected because of the 





Clean, modern design distinguished the new package for La Insular Cigars. No 
advertising bars use of the package in home or club, yet the very novelty of this 
type of package serves as complete identification for repurchase encouragement. 


humidor effect of the wood in preserving the tobacco’s 
freshness. Mr. Parsons realized that, with the adapta- 
tion of transparent cellulose pouches for each individual 
cigar, the basic reason for using wood had passed and a 
continuance of the old-style box was therefore no 
longer essential from a product protection standpoint. 

He thereupon set out to discover a means of giving 
both greater beauty and after-use value to this outer 
package and solved the problem by selecting a molded 
phenolic box, as shown in the accompanying illustra- 
tion. It is important to emphasize that this solution, 
while more than satisfactory from the point of view 
of this particular company and its problems, might be 
objectionable in another and different case. The essen- 
tial improvement lies, not so much in the adaptation 
of a particular new material as in the adaptation of a 
new type of design that provides sales and use ad- 
vantages. While the new material serves to distinguish 
the product from all others now on the market, any 
material used—even the customary wood—might have 
been replanned for greater utility and better appear- 
ance and still represent an improvement. 

In designing the new box, the dual-purpose container 
idea was followed throughout. No advertising of any 
kind appears in the molded design of the box, so as 
not to detract from the after-use value of the container. 
Of great importance, too, is the fact that the new box 
costs no more than the “boite nature” package formerly 
used: that no increase of 
wholesale or retail price 
was necessary. 

“Our results,’’ reports 
Mr. Parsons, “have more 
than justified the experi- 
ment and plans are al- 
ready under way to pack- 
age some of our other 
brands in this more mod- 
ern form of container.” 

In the opinion of Mr. 
Parsons, further package 
changes are now only a 
price problem. That this 
will be an important fac- 
tor may be seen from the 
action of his own company 
in making the change on 
its more expensive type of 
package first. For molded 
boxes, today, are still some- 
what higher in cost than 
the usual wooden cigar 
box. Since the market 
among cigar buyers has 
been a decreasing one, it 
would be a rash manufac- 
turer who experimented 
(Continued on page 94) 
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Why transwraps? 


A Survey of Transparent Wrapping Acceptance 


BY PHILIP FIELD & STERLING SMITH 


XECUTIVES are asking themselves a number ol 

questions right now about the use of transparent 
wrappings for their products. Their questions really 
simmer down to the one question, “Why transwraps?” 
Partly to help furnish an answer to that question, this 
survey was made by Sterling Smith, under the direction 
of Dean Philip Field and Professor Virla Krotz, of the 
School of Business Administration of Heald College, in 
Oakland, California. 

Since the best way to get any information is firsthand, 
interviews were held with 45 manufacturers and distrib- 
utors, and with 45 retailers. In addition, the stocks of 
more than 45 retail stores were examined, 1724 separate 
trademarked products being studied. 

Then, to get the judgments of the final arbiters of all 
products that are sold, 158 consumers were questioned 
concerning 45 separate articles and also asked a series of 
five questions about their impressions of products in 
transparent wrappings. The territory covered in the 
survey was the San Francisco Bay area, a metropolitan 
district containing a population of about a million 
people. The results of the study should prove valuable 
to manufacturers who are still on the fence about trans- 
wraps, as well as to those manufacturers now using the 
materials classified as such. 


The Manufacturers and Distributors 
Officials of 45 representative manufacturing and 
wholesale distributing companies were contacted, in- 
cluding: five bakers of bread, crackers and cookies, six 
candy makers, six fruit and vegetable processors, eleven 
other food processors, eight textile firms, six drugstore 
suppliers and three tobacco processors. Most of the firms 
were located in the Bay Area, but 14 of them did have 
their headquarters in the East. 
This is what we asked: 
How many of your packages are in transwraps? 
What are your most serious objections to wrap- 
pings of this nature? 
What do you find to be their principal ad- 
vantages? 


The Bakers 

The baking companies vary in their use of trans- 
parent cellulose. One company uses the material on 
only 5 per cent of its 500 products. On the other hand, 
a wholesale bread baker, one of the largest in the coun- 
try, uses it for every one of its products. Even the two 
largest cracker companies feel differently about the use 
of transwraps. The main objections are price as com- 
pared with glassine, lack of adequate automatic ma- 
chinery, the fact that the material seems to get brittle 
with age, and that the sharp corners of crackers puncture 
it too easily. 

Of course it is only a question of time before fully 
satisfactory machinery can be developed, and the makers 
of transwraps believe that they have developed grades of 
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their product that will not become brittle with age. The 
puncture problem is a more difficult one. ‘Transparent 
cellulose that is heavy enough to be tough is rather ex- 
pensive. However, research men are known to be work- 
ing on this. Glassine will probably always be cheaper. 
The main advantages cited were tied up with consumer 
preferences for the glistening wrapping. The introduc- 
tion of transwraps by small competitors compelled one 
large company to use them. Most found that their use 
stimulated sales! 

One baker packed chocolate cookies both in transpar- 
ent wrappings and glassine, the glassine package con- 
taining two ounces more cookies. In spite of the plain 
marking of net contents, perceptible variation in size, 
and equal display the transwrapped packages outsold 
the glassine five to one. Some bakers believed that tins 
kept the product fresher, but the transwrap was so much 
more economical than tin that they could not afford to 
put the cheaper packages in metal. 


The Confectioners 

In the confectioners’ group two candy makers did not 
use transparent cellulose while both gum makers, a 
shelled nut processor, and a cough drop manufacturer 
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did use it exclusively or in combination with other ma- 
terials. General objections raised were expense, both of 
the material and the machines which apply it, and the 
failure of transparent cellulose to prevent deterioration 
as well as metal foil. One very large gum manutacturet 
said that even though his chemist felt wax paper to be 
a better protection than transparent wrappings, the sales 
value of the latter was so great that he used it anyway. 


Processors of Fruits and Vegetables 


Dried fruit producers use transparent cellulose almost 
exclusively now for their small fancy packs. In the case 
of figs and dates, transparent cellulose merely succeeded 
glassine and wax paper for the better grade of small 
packages. ‘Transwraps are being introduced for apples, 
apricots, peaches, pears, and prunes. ‘The most progress 
is being made in prunes and raisins. Most of these latter, 
however, are still packed in paperboard. The wal- 
nut processor is also doing considerable experimen- 
tation with transparent cellulose. 

Difficulties encountered in the use of transwraps, be- 
sides the technical ones, were insect infestation, mold 
and sugaring which are not pleasant when perceived 
through transparent cellulose, and some slight trouble 
with splitting and shrinkage in weight through the loss 
of moisture. Of course, these latter difficulties can be 
cured by a better selection of type and grade of trans- 
parent wrapping materials. 

On the whole, most fruit and vegetable processors 
found that, for the dry article, the transwraps paid well 
as a salesman, and did not absorb oils of some products 
as did the paperboard box. However, technical diff- 
culties and expense have so far prevented the general 
introduction of transwraps. 


Other Food Processors 

The processors of spices and coffees were favorably im- 
pressed with transwraps. The main objection was that 
the vacuum pack is necessary for the best preservation 
of the freshness of coffee and advanti igeous for the pre- 
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servation of the aroma. But tea cannot be effectively 
put under vacuum in a tin can, since an effective vacu- 
um requires a pressure of at least 1414 lbs. to the square 
inch. Tea is not concentrated enough to protect the can 
from collapsing under this pressure. ‘Transparent cellu- 
lose seems better than anything else that can be used and 
is being introduced. It gives a “dressed-up” appearance 
and has been found to definitely increase sales. It is very 
good in this connection with the che: aper teas and 
coffees. The same advantages hold for spices. 

The three manufacturers of pastes all used .transpar- 
ent cellulose, considering it to be the best possible 
package for the domestic market. ‘The two chief objec- 
tions were the expense and the low resistance to punctur- 
ing. One of these officials showed us a box of 24 bags of 
macaroni. Every single one of the 24 bags was punctured 
in one or more places. 

One of the manufacturers had found that the use of 
transwraps decreased the total amount of paste sold to 
each retailer, although it increased the amount the re- 
tailer sold. This apparent paradox was explained by the 
fact that formerly the retailer bought only a couple of 
varieties in large boxes which he resold in bulk, with a 
great deal of waste. Now, the retailer carries a larger 
variety, but he now buys a few conveniently sized pack- 
ages of each variety, which he can sell directly to the 
customer without waste. It is believed that pastes re- 
quire both protection and visibility to sell at all well, 
and only transparent cellulose gives both these qualities 
to the necessary degree. 

Of the two makers of cereals, neither used transparent 
cellulose at all at the time of the interview. One com- 
pany had used the same style of package since 1879 and 
was unwilling to risk changing. However, the other, who 
has used a certain package nearly as long, has lately in- 
troduced a transparent window into the front of the 
package. There are at present on this market a few 
low priced cereals produced locally which are wrapped 
in the customary manner in the transparent material. 

The butter maker is in a (Continued on page 87) 
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The achievements of Benson and Hedges in developing merchandise and 
packages of a uniformly high degree of distinction, over a period of 
more than forty years, is itself a story of industrial development 
well worth the telling. But considered from the viewpoint of the manufac- 
turer who seeks likewise to have his packages develop lasting distinc- 
tion, the experiences of this firm will be found worthy of study. 


ET in the midst of the giant stores and towering 

buildings of New York’s Fifth Avenue, is a little 
five-story building. Each day, to this building, come 
postmen bearing heavy sacks of mail from every state in 
the Union and every country on this hemisphere. Each 
day hundreds, even thousands of persons enter the 
small—for Fifth Avenue—shop located on the ground 
floor, a shop devoted solely to making possible one of 
life’s greatest pleasures—smoking. The Fifth Avenue 
store is but the public front for a series of activities 
that include manufacturing, wholesale distribution, im- 
porting and retailing. 

Benson and Hedges is unique in that nothing is sold 
in the shop, or made by them or distributed by them 
that is not packaged under their own label. Benson 
and Hedges manufacture cigarettes and cigars with 
plants in New York and Tampa. They run their own 
woodworking establishment where humidors are fabri- 
cated. And every item made in any of these factories 
is planned as an integral part of the Benson and 
Hedges line. 

Consider the vast number of brands of cigars and 
cigarettes on the market. Yet, with the exception of 
imported cigars, none of these articles so universally 
distributed are sold by Benson and Hedges. Imagine 
thousands of people, daily, going into this shop, per- 
sonally or by letter, not one of them wishing to pur- 
chase any of the brands that make up the more than 
ninety-nine per cent of the remaining cigarette and 
cigar consumption. Then you begin to realize that 
there is something in this shop and its products that 
establishes a distinctiveness in people’s minds, a com- 
pelling distinctiveness upon which the entire fortune 
of the business depends. 

In part this is due to age and its customs and tradi- 
tions, for the firm has been established for more than 
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Making individuality pay dividends 






forty years now, at its present 
location. It was founded as the 
American branch of a far older 
and even more famous firm in 
London. Yet this is but a re- 
flection of the rightness of the 
company’s packaging and manu- 
facturing policies—insofar as ap- 
plied to its own peculiar situa- 
tion in the field and as relating to its customers. 

Yet, in the final analysis, it must be recognized that 
the company’s products and its presentation to the pub. 
lic—in short, its packaging practice—are the major 
reasons behind its survival and rapid growth as a 
smaller-quality producer in a field of gigantic, mass 
production combinations. 

First and distinguishing factor in the make-up of 
this packaging policy is the deliberate family resem- 
blance possessed by all Benson and Hedges packages. 
This is built around the coveted “by appointment” 
crest of the King of England—itself of course, a token 
of quality, well able, even in this country, to command 
a large measure of respect and prestige. It is likewise 
built around the standardized use of the firm name on 
all its products; these two, crest and firm name, being 
the dominating features of every package. 

Second and most noticeable packaging practice is the 
effort which is made to achieve a degree of simplicity 
which might almost be termed severity in design were it 
not for the counterbalancing effect of color, judiciously 
used on very many of the packages. Yet, even color is 
used in keeping with and to enhance the air of simplicity 
—as solid masses rather than an attempt at “chromo” ef- 
fects so common in popular-brand cigar packaging. It is 
significant to note that some of these packages, though 
unchanged for thirty or forty years, are fully in tune 
with the design and manner of the later developed 
products. This is particularly noteworthy when it is 
remembered that, at the time these old standbys were 
introduced, the trend in all packaging—and particularly 
in the tobacco industry—was towards the use of gaudy 
greens, pinks and yellows decorated with Egyptian 
figures, rococo style at its best. It is largely because 
these old packages, introduced forty years ago were not 
merely ahead of their time but in excellent taste for 










































any period that Benson and Hedges is today able to pat- 
tern its entire line, with natural changes, simplifica- 
tions and adjustments, after these old-timers without 
any major modification. 

Even in the case of cigars, this tendency to emphasize 
quality by an avoidance of the overdressed effect of the 
usual packages has been followed, though in keeping 
with the trends in the industry, some of the cigar pack- 
ages are more fully illustrated and more lavishly col- 
ored. Yet even here, not the finest club nor the most 
tastefully decorated home need be ashamed of one of 
these packages should it be left undisguised and exposed 
to the gaze of the most fastidious. 

Granting that these packages are excellent for the 
peculiar situation in which this firm finds itself, it may 
be asked, “How does this affect the packaging problems 
of firms in lines of business that may be similar to that 
of Benson and Hedges?” Only in the fact that they too 
desire to establish a distinctiveness which is self identi- 
fying, prestige building and sufficiently strong to effect- 
ively secure a certain top portion of a field as a quality 
preserve wherein no direct competition can enter. 

The answer is complex. In part it may be found in 
the manner of package styling followed by Benson and 
Hedges. Outside package consultants and designers 
are called in but never become dominant factors in 
package creation. Much reliance is placed upon the 
collective opinions of the wholesale and retail sales 
force, even to the extent of permitting them to vote fon 
a choice when a difficult decision is to be made. As a 
general rule, the so called, “general trend in design” 
is only lightly considered; the greatest emphasis being 
placed upon attaining a package in keeping with “good 
taste today” that still keeps in harmony with proven 
standards in the trade and in the firm itself, and with 
the traditional label treatment. 

The firm has a very large mail order business, yet this 
factor is not allowed to create or influence package 
the mail 
order trade is due, to a considerable extent, to the 
package design. This is done not because the firm has 
no respect for the opinions of its mail order clients 
but because it cannot establish any permanent means 
of evaluating or analyzing their tastes. Its reliance is 


design; rather it is the other way about, Le., 
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placed largely upon the experiences of its own men in 
its retail shop. So great is this reliance upon the value 
of retail selling experience and of direct contact with 
the firm’s customers, that many of the company’s execu- 
tives spend a large part of each day serving customers 
behind the counters and in the aisles of the retail 
store. Thus package testing becomes, not a superim- 
posed and temporary policy, but a consistent, continu- 
ous and living process. 

Such packaging practices differ largely from those of 
most American . firms, even of those firms occupying 
similar positions in their own industries to that of 
Benson and Hedges in the tobacco field. For most 
firms, devoting a major part of their sales strategy to 
meet competition, a continuous and continuing pack- 
aging policy is a practical impossibility. Yet for those 
firms which, like Benson and Hedges, are able to ignore 
cut prices and high pressure tactics, the importance of 
following a continuous and uniformly developing pack- 
aging policy cannot be over-estimated. Whether you 
make perfumes, cosmetics, jewelry, fine foods, candies 
or what you will—in such a case—prestige and following 
come only with the packager who builds on a long 
time basis of good taste, simplicity and solidity. Call 
it a British viewpoint, if you will, but there is a grow- 
ing field for its application in this country among the 
makers of quality merchandise. 

Even though most manufacturers and retailers are 
confronted with problems differing vastly from the 
highly specialized ones of Benson and Hedges, they are 
all in essentially the same boat in the sense that they, 
too, are in business for more than the day, month or 
year to come. As they abandon the viewpoint which 
leads to packaging-for-the-moment they will find them- 
selves drawing closer and closer to the essentials of fine 
package design, to the very things discussed above. 
While the element of timeliness in packaging is not to 
be ignored, package costs and the value of continuity 
in packaging combine to demand that greater emphasis 
be placed, as in this firm’s case, upon building for 
decades and centurys rather than for the immediate 
future—a future which all too often becomes a past of 
lost opportunity before the fly-by-night package reaches 
the sales counters. 
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Clear crystal Catalin is used to form the unusual 

pox-display for Mary Chess Baccarat perfumes. 

The transparent, yertical label on the bottle 
within is by Palm Fechteler and Company 


Designer Joseph Griffiths 1s responsible for the 
refreshing neatness of Pennsylvania Drug Com- 
pany § new joan Miller Pine Bath package. 


Designed especially for small, delicate pack- 
ages, Lustreseal closures have won wide Ac- 
ceptance from nail polish manufacturers as 
shown by this photo. Closures are designed 
and produced by Closure Service Company 


Yellow and green phenolic moldings are used 

to form the new box for Irresistible mascara. 

Molded bY Durez, with a new type snapped-in 
hinge, bY the Mack Molding Company 


For sanitary dispensing of creams and other 
products of cream-like consistency: Ackerman 
Rubber and Plastic Molding Company has de- 
veloped the Balva cream dispenser, molded of 
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moisture resisting Durez. A turn of the revolv- 
g cover forces the desired amount of the 
contents through the top opening 
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Celanese, braided cord and 24 carat gold plat- 

ing are combined, by the Glida Corporation, 

to form an unusual cosmetic carrying kit, 
equipped with sliding fastener 


Specially cast Catalin is used to form the new 
carrying case for Revlon nail polish sets. The 
lift lid provides ample display prior to sale and 
full protection and easy access to the bottles 


The new Delettrez Travel Kit, designed by Ben 
Koodin, is planned for compactness essential 
to overnight bag packing 


By a new process Northern Industrial Chemical 

Company produces this molded cigarette humi- 

dor with a colorful lithographed illustration as 
an integral part of the cover molding 

















Opening Time...3 Seconds; No Tools! 


@ The ladies will give you a vote of thanks if you 
put up the products they buy in attractive re-use 
tumblers, with seals that are so easy to remove that 
they could open them blindfold. They ll register their 
votes with “repeats” on your brand. And it’s repeats 
that make your profits. 

\ Goldy Tumbler Seal meets the prescription to 


a“ T.” It seals hermetically, so that your product keeps 
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as delicious as when you packed it, yet it opens 
easily: quick as you could say “Jack Robinson.” 
There are Alseco Goldies and R-O Seals to meet 
any need. Being made of Aluminum they cannot 
contaminate. Space does not permit the whole story 
here. A three cent stamp will bring much more 


profit information you'll want. Address ALUMINUM 
SEAL COMPANY, Dept. MP-1, New Kensington, Pa. 


PAT. OFF. 
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Alcoa Foil is FRIENDLY TO FOOD, too! 


@ The economy of brilliant Aleoa Aluminum Foil nontoxic, cannot possibly contaminate nor affect 

may surprise you, for it is so light in weight that color or taste. 

there are thousands of square inches to the pound. Aleoa Aluminum Foil will not tarnish. It keeps 
It offers more than eye-catching, sales-making your product fresh-looking and inviting. Tell us what 

brightness. Its solid metal armor protects products your product is and we will gladly send all the facts 

against discoloration, off taste, staleness. It reflects with suitable samples for trial, and an interesting 


heat as it reflects light, keeping products cooler [ACEOA): quotation. Address ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
in summer. Furthermore, it is sterile, absolutely 
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Gnome Bakers Inc. now package bread, rolls 
and tea biscuits in folding display boxes 
wrapped with transparent cellulose to expose 
the nature of their contents through die-cut 
windows on tops and sides 


James Butler, New York chain grocers, have 

adopted a new style tea package, with color- 

ful poster-type illustration and pouring spout 

top to replace the outmoded type ot package 

shown at the right. Designed and produced 
by Robert Gair 


Attractive color and strong simple lettering 

feature the new A & P Matinee Tea packages 

for loose tea and the ball-packed product. Both 
types designed and made by Robert Gair 


Chappel Brothers, Inc. utilizes varying color 

schemes but similar background designs to 

unify its new line of meat preparations. Each 

can label is easily distinguished from all others 

by its differing colors and large product name, 

yet all are instantly recognizable as coming 
from the same source 





Dramatizing the familiar Red Circle Coffee bag, 
A & P is using the gigantic reproduction of the 
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package design in a floor display stand. Color 
scheme and type arrangements on the display 
are identical to that of the product itself 


Because Cayuga’s product is designed espe- 
cially for use in ice cream making, its package 
was planned to convey the impression of cold- 
ness associated with the resulting product. The 
package has a convenient pouring spout 


Designed for general display of the ten items 

in the Royal Line, this basket, created by 

Forkes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, 

has die-cut slots just above the dark printed 

panel of the display back, into which a special 

card, offering a bargain combination of products, 
can be inserted 


Seeking the glamour and sales possibilities of 
packages that carried on old time traditions, 
the makers of Snow Crest grenadine and fruit 
juices now use these Owens-Illinois containers, 
similar to the crystal decanters found in fine 
homes decades ago. Consumer acceptance of 
the six ounce size led to adoption of large pack- 
ages along similar lines 
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cote chassis and gear lubricants now 
consumers in two pound lead col- 
lapsible tubes, hermetically sealed at 
the refinery. The Valvoline Oil Com- 
pany, whose subsidiary, the Viscote 


System, produces these products, claims 


SD 


advantages even greater than those ob- 
tained through canning motor oils, for 


this lubricant package 


While golf clubs rest or rust in winter 
retirement, the Wright and Ditson Divi- 
sion of the Spaulding Sales Corporation 
has been working up new packages for 
1936 golf balls. Here are four of them 

Bee Line, Tuf-One, Birdie and Eagle de- 
signed by Frank Condon and produced 
by the Sample-Durick Company. These 
boxes will grace many a professional's 
‘counter when the spring thaws set in 


Valvoline Hair Vigor comes to consumer 
tttention in this new, two angle reflector 
display, created and produced by The 
Finson-Freeman Company, Inc., using 
metallic foil as the “mirror’’ surface 
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Adding seasonal sales to a staple 


HERE are few more widely advertised or more 
steadily sold products in the candy field than Life- 


Savers. Summer and winter, in season and out, hardly 


a candy store or stand can be found upon which these 


familiar packages are not prominently displayed. Yet 
such wide distribution and broad sales may, in some 
cases, actually inhibit purchase. And, in overcoming 
such inhibitions, the packagers’ ingenuity will be taxed 
and tested. If he can overcome them successfully—at 
low cost—he may well feel proud of his accomplish- 
ments in that direction. 

One of the largest seasonal candy markets is that 
created by the Christmas holidays. Yet, such is its 
nature, that Life-Savers have tended to be left out com- 
pletely when Christmas purchases were considered. 
The tremendous increase in boxed candy sales which 
occurs at this time of the year not only leaves the five- 
cent Life-Saver package unconsidered but actually re 
tards_ Life-Saver a period until the 
Christmas candy approaches exhaustion. Meanwhile, 
for the other half of the holiday candy market—the 
half which meets the need for stocking stuffers, Christ 
mas tree favors and similar small items—Life-Savers 
tend to be ignored because they are so familiar. ‘The 
need for novelty in such small candy items cannot be 
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met by a package which is purchasable all the year 
round, at least as a general proposition. 

Late last year, Everett Whitmyre, of the Brooks Bank 
Note Company, as a part of a program to develop 
special packages to apply Christmas appeal to items not 
generally lending themselves to this approach, con- 
ceived the idea of a Christmas tree hanger that would 
carry a confection and that could be used both to hang 
on Christmas trees and for both stocking stuffing and 
table decoration. The idea submitted to the 
makers of Life-Savers and, because of their special situ- 
ation, met with ready approval. 

The problem was to develop a card or series of cards, 
with sufhcient appeal to make it a real favor and, at the 
same time, to do so at a cost which would not prohibit 
its use to carry a single five-cent package of Life-Savers 
at the standard price. 

The solution was found in a series of multi-colored 
lithographed cards, so designed as to fold around and 
firmly grip the cylindrical Life-Saver package. Colorful 
holiday scenes were used, so that the card might be 
considered as closely akin to the usual Christmas mail- 
ing card. Advantage was taken of the short printed 
greetings, to slip in a pun or two on the subject of 
“mints” and “Life-Savers’—a (Continued on page 86) 
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A study of Hungarian package designing 


BY CHARLES ROSENER 


While the development of package design, in America, has been essentially along native lines, MODERN 
PACKAGING has always felt that our American packaging industry could profitably learn much from the suc- 
cesses, and mistakes, of the package practitioners of other countries. To this end we have, from time to 
time, engaged the services of foreign experts to bring our readers authoritative information on foreign 
packaging activities and trends. The present article, by one of the leading authorities on package design 
in the Danubian countries, follows upon recent articles on British, Scandinavian and French packaging. 


Other countries will be covered from iime to time as events justify.—Editor. 


HERE are, in general two essential requirements for 
Aner branded-merchandise packaging. The first is 
character, i.e., form and design different from other 
merchandise of similar types. ‘The second is the artistic 
solution, the achievement of different form or design 
in a pleasing and artistically satisfactory manner. 

The vogue for fine packaging which has made such 
strides in the wealthier, Western European countries 
during the past decade and a half, has made itself felt 
likewise in the less wealthy Central European coun- 
tries—particularly in Hungary. But here, the designe 
has had to struggle constantly with a third and 
dominating requirement; namely, economy. In con- 
sequence of increasingly trying economic circumstances, 
this last requirement has become of the foremost im- 
portance and has come to lend a particular characte) 
to Hungarian packaging. 

Packages of high quality were first used, in Hungary, 
in the candy manufacturing trades and this branch of 
industry is still leading in the development of package 
designs of artistic merit. Lewis Kosma, who had pre- 
viously won renown even beyond the confines of his 


Upper right: Medicinal packages for Richter, Limited, designed 
by Stephen Zrsai. Right: Bonbon boxes designed by Lewis 
Kosma for Floris, Limited. Also, for the same company are 
the bonbon boxes (below) designed by Edmund Danko. 
Directly below are tobacco packings by Gustave Végh for 
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country’s borders as an architect and graphic artist of 
distinction, made the first outstanding packages, a 
series of about forty box-wraps for Floris chocolates. 
The strong individuality and high artistic value which 
Kosma built into his designs gave much distinction to 
the young factory which sponsored his work. More- 
over, and more important, they gave an impetus to the 
re-designing of old and outmoded packages. 

Later Edmund Danko also did some excellent designs 
for the Floris factory but by that time—in 1923—the 
cost factor was already a major consideration. Danko 
solved this problem by designing a characteristic paper 
which might serve as the standard wrapping for forty 
or fifty different kinds of boxes. First came a series of 
holiday wrappings—Easter boxes, Christmas and St. 
Nicholas day wrappings. As these met with success, 
the individual wrapper designs were supplanted, in 
major part, by standardized wraps. What can be said 
in favor of or against this policy. For it, we have the 
element of lowered cost. Against it stands a lack in 
variety and hence in interestingness, among the various 
products of a factory. 

Today, the foremost designer of such wraps and box- 
papers in Hungary in Kato Lukats. It is not by acci- 
dent that such delicate, thoroughly interwoven, intri- 
cate designs, which are so much like fine needlework, 
are the handwork of a woman. Her rich imaginative 
abilities are well demonstrated by her papers with 
Hungarian and Russian motifs. Characterized by thei 
kinship to the peasant art of both races, in design as 
well as in color, Kat6 Lukats art has acquired many a 
proselyte not only in Hungary but throughout Europe. 

But apart from standardized wrappings, there is still 
much work being done in boxes of individual design. 
Foremost in this field are the designs of Alexander 
Kolozvary, whose boxes made for the Koestlin candy 
plant remind us of the work of the French artists. 

Other outstanding work is to be found in the ciga- 
rette boxes for Nikotex cigarettes by Gustave Végh, the 
medicinal product packages by Stephen Irsai and the 
chocolate ribbon designed by Georg Nemes. 

(Continued on page 84) 


Cover papers on these confectionery boxes usedby Floris, Limited, were designed by Lewis Kosma 















































Wrapping papers (in 
the order named) de- 
signed by Georg 
Nemes, Ile Marsofszky, 
Lewis Kosma, Kato 
Lukéts (2) 











The Handee stamp and envelope moistener, manufactured by the Rudell Company, consists of a silver 

lacquered aluminum can similar to those used for packaging shoe polish, printed in black and die cut to 

expose part of a red sponge-rubber disk. The rubber, exposed in the shape of the dog's tongue, does the 
stamp licking. The can serves as both product and package. 


Is it package or product? 


* EN THREE’S,” I said to my friend, the old to- 

bacconist—and as he tore the stamps off the sheet 
and put the rest back and carefully counted my change, 
he went into his usual discourse on the weather. ‘The 
weather never failed Pop. On that subject he was un- 
interruptable, so I just pretended to listen and went to 
work licking my stamps. 

Suprisingly, Pop dropped his forecasting to reach 
behind his counter. He came up with something very 
like a shoe polish can in his hand. “Here,” he said, 
“try this. Feller came into my place this morning. 
Offered me this gadget to sell for twenty cents. “The 
little dog’ he says, ‘licks stamps like all thunder. 
They're selling like hotcakes downtown.’ 

“*Well, I don’t know’, I says,” Pop continued while 
the dog relieved my tongue, “ ‘I don’t know. My trade 
here’s mighty conservative. Don’t think they'd go for 
a tin can sort of thing.’ “Tell you what’ he says to me, 
‘I'll put a dozen in here just for a test and come back 
next week and see how it goes.’ And then, quick as a 
flash, he sticks a dozen of these on my counter and 
dashes out before I could tell him no.” 

‘“‘Where’s the dozen?” I asked. 
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“That’s just what I’m so sore about,” Pop wheezed. 
“That danged salesman didn’t leave no card and he 
won't be back till next week.” 

“I know, Pop, but where’s the dozen stamp lickers? 
I want to buy one.” 

“You'll have to buy this one,” he answered, “I sold the 
whole batch of them today, except this one I kept 
behind the counter. Thought I’d kind of take this one 
home with me to do a little stamp lickin’ for myself 
when I pay my bills the end of the month. But you 
might as well take it. I'll wait till I can get some more. 
Anyhow, it'll be a relief not to have everybody askin’ me 
‘What’s that?’ all day long.” 

“Tell me, Pop,” I asked, “didn’t you always carry 
some sponges in glass cups for your stationery trade?” 

“Well now, I used to, but the cups always broke and 
the sponges dried hard and got full of dust and they 
didn’t move much anyhow, so I sort of figured that 
people round this way could just get themselves used to 
lickin’ stamps and, about three years ago, 1 swept the 
whole lot out. Guess they cost me more in trouble than 
the whole batch was ever worth. But this here gadget, 
now, she’s different. I been (Continued on page 87) 
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Can we learn from the 


ancients about packaging? 


O GREAT and intensive has been the develop- 

ment of packaging in the last fifty years that many 

of us are prone to think of any time antedating the 

eighties of the last century as a part of the “cracker bar- 

rel” era—an indefinite period extending back, it may be, 
as far as Noah’s time. 

Yet the container, in all but its machine produced 
aspects, has been a part of civilization from the earliest 
times. In fact, a very good case might be made out for 
the contention that civilizations might be rated accord- 
ing to the development of their packages, in beauty, ele- 
gance and utility. 

So, too, might most of the forms of package utility— 
discovered anew every few years—be traced back to an- 
cient forms. The function of making a product easily 
portable is, of course, a primary one for every package, 
ancient or modern. But it may surprise some to realize 
that Greek, Roman, Egyptian and early European pack- 
ages were likewise designed for display, product protec- 
tion, enhancement of appearance, and even after-use. 

An interesting study of the place of ancient packages 
as art, made by Karl Freund, recently appeared in the An- 
tiques section of the New York Sun in which the author 
points out the close relation of packaging as an art me- 
dium in ancient times. It is his contention that fully 
ninety-five per cent of all opportunities for the exercise 
of the decorative arts in ancient civilizations came to the 
artists through the mortuary industry, and that the 
somewhat gruesome business of packaging the dead cor- 
responds, in its functions, to many of the purposes of 
present-day packaging devoted to work done for the liv- 
ing. The makers of highly ornamental sarcophaguses 


The use of drugs, in a day when medical science 
was half witchcraft, half alchemy, led to, the crea- 
tion of numberless urns and vials of fine design 
and great beauty. Shown here is a sixteenth 
century example of Faenza faience 











Since the ashes of the dead were something whose 

preservation served to rate the respect and afflu- 

ence of the living survivors, cirerary urns, such 

as these Etruscan examples, were among the first 

luxury packages being adorned with fine statuary 
and relief modeling 
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French bandbox is the grand- 
daddy of all large drum-type boxes 
used today not only for hats but for 
hundreds of other articles of mer- 
chandise. The one illustrated here, 
an early eighteenth century example 
proves that designers of that day 
were not lacking in constructional 
ingenuity 


The humble spectacle was once a 

very expensive and artistically created 

article, available only to the well-to- 

do. Hence, spectacle cases, too, were 

examples of fine craftsmanship as 

illustrated by this seventeenth century 
Niello steel case 


and cinerary urns were the packagers of the mortuary 
industry and their product gained value in direct ratio 
to its ability to protect and adorn the remains of the 
dear departed one. 

Mr. Freund is convinced that the success of the beau- 
tifully shaped and artistically decorated mortuary urns 
led to the adaptation of similar forms for the presenta- 
tion, protection and sale of items of everyday use and 
particularly of items of great value. Thus the sceptors 
of the nobles, statuettes, vases, pipes, jewels, and armor 
came to be packaged—as a matter of course—in hand- 
some cases covered with tapestries, brocades, velvets, 
cloisonné, jade or brilliantly colored lacquer. in this 
sense, and because of economic conditions which led the 
great mass of the populace to live solely on self-grown 
or self-made products, packaging in its earliest stages 
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Book collectors were disconcerted to discover this 

seeming set of fine handtooled volumes to be a 

Victorian biscuit tin. It brought several hundred 
dollars at a recent art auction 


was restricted almost entirely to the luxuries of the 
upper classes. Its functions, though, were similar to 
those of today—protection and adornment being fore- 
most. Yet the presently important function of pro- 
ducers’ identification had its importance in times past, 
too. While the sculptor could place his signature upon 
his work, the diamond cutter was restricted to making 
his package identify his work, and he achieved this result 
by adapting a material characteristically his own or by 
placing his seal or trade mark upon the case he provided 
for his handicraft. 

The church, also, played a large part in the develop- 
ment of early packages, creating containers for the 
protection of such valuable pieces as crucifixes, croziers, 
scepters, monstrances, chalacestiaras, mitres, illumi- 
nated books and statuettes—in every case largely be- 
cause of the two considerations of beautification and 
protection. In the middle ages, with the development 
of the numerous shrines and churches containing relics 
and particularly of those possessing actual or alleged 
parts of the true Cross, the transparent package was 
first developed as such. Although glass bottles had 
long been made, this was one of the first instances in 
which glass was used primarily for making possible the 
display of a protected product or article. 

Packaging began to approach mass consumption 
standards with the development of the art of pharmacy 
in the middle ages, when drug jars came into vogue. 
In fact the long familiar glass jars of colored water, 
which only recently have ceased to identify the drug- 
gist, had their origin as packages containing various 
medicines. Their use as a sign of the user’s profession 
was, in fact, one of the earlier instances of the utiliza- 
tion of packages as merchandise displays and marked 
an extension of package function which has since grown 
to primary importance. 

The development of the silversmiths’, the goldsmiths’ 
and the optical workers’ arts, during the Renaissance, 
led to a parallel development of the art of packaging 
because packages were essential to the protection of 
even the less rare of these fragile and delicate products. 
To prevent these fragile products from oxidation, tar- 
nishing or breakage, cloth, leather, wooden and other 
types of cases were developed and, fortunately for the 
present day art collector, those using these packages, 


were themselves craftsmen and artists of the highest - 


order. Recognizing the importance of their packages, 
not only as containers but as advertisements and sym- 
bols of their work, they devoted all their skill to de- 
veloping the beauty and artistry of their packages up 
to a point equalling that of their products. So far did 
this tendency go that the nested package was developed 
in which each succeeding layer was used to protect a 
more delicate and beautiful inner package. Outstand- 
ing instances of this sort have recently been seen in this 
country as parts of the collections of the late and last 
Czar of Russia, in which as many as six layers had been 
used. Curiously, the same tendency has its counterpart 
today, particularly in the case of re-use packages de- 
signed to weather the strains (Continued on page 85) 
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Planning for dealer endorsement 


HILE it would be a very unusual firm indeed 
W wiice did not devote much attention, today, to 
the appearance of its packages at the point of consumer 
contact, few firms make anything like an equal effort 
to insure the proper presentation of their packages to 
the purchasing agent or buyer of the retail or depart- 
ment store or chain establishment. In contrast, how- 
ever, is the new candle display kit developed by the 
Master Craft Candle Works to 
display and demonstrate its 
products and new packages to 
the wholesaler and retailer. 
That this kit was developed at 
this time is but a logical step in 
continuance of a complete pack- 
age development and re-design 
program carried on through the 
fall of last year by the company 
in conjunction with Designer 
Tony Bonagura. 

The new packages consisted 
of a group of set-up paper boxes 
holding a dozen candles each, a 
box for bayberry candles—pop- 
ular at Christmas time—a printed 
transparent cellulose wrap for 
larger candles, a box for sanc- 
tuary lights and smaller pack- 
ages for birthday-cake tapers. 
Since the products are sold in a 
field of close competition and 
within a small profit margin 
range, it was necessary that the 
packages be of the least expen- 
sive sort that would accomplish 
their purpose as containers and 
eye-attractors. For this reason a 
one-color design was developed 
in which a part of the box was 
banded in color with lettering 
in reverse appearing in the nat- 
ural white of the carton-board, 
through the color band. The 
remaining portion of each box 
or carton was left clear and 
clean with only the product 
name printed in bold, neat let- 
tering in color. By this means 
an effect approaching that which 
might have been gained by two- 
color printing was achieved in a 
simple and inexpensive manner. 

In the case of the larger can- 
dles, transparent cellulose wrap- 
ping has long been the custom 
in the field. ‘The innovation, in 
this instance, is involved in the 
printing of the package design 
on these wraps in such a_posi- 


tion that it ties in with the conventional printed wrap- 
around label at the lower end of each taper. The effect 
is to provide a body of continuous reading and deco- 
rating matter, part of which is printed on the outer sur- 
face and part of which shows through from an under 
layer of the wrapping. 

Equipped with these various packages, themselves 
above the average offered in (Continued on page 84) 
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Plastic boxes from 


stock molds 


Many molders throughout the country have stock 
molds for boxes of various shapes and sizes which 
are available to manufacturers and packers who do 
not require boxes of exclusive design. Keen buyers, 
alert to the possibility of saving mold costs will wel- 
come this series of stock boxes which will appear each 
month in MODERN PACKAGING. Save this page for 
future references. It is perforated for easy removal. 
Mention sheet and item numbers when writing. Boxes 
and jars, illustrated here may be obtained, even in 
small quantities, at most reasonable prices. 


6. Cream jar with curved sides and screw cover. 2% in. diameter 
by about 1% in. deep. Overall height about 2% in. 


7. Footed powder box with designed surface and lift-off cover with 
flush handle. About 4% in. diameter by 1% in. deep inside. 
. Overall height about 2% in. 


8. Cigarette box with rounding telescope cover, 3 in. diameter. 3 
in. overall. 3% in. cover diameter with slightly belled sides and top 
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17. Round box with telescope cover and groove decoration. 2¥% in. 
diameter. 14g in. depth. 1%, in. height overall 


18. Octagonal box with telescope cover, groove designed. 2% in. 
diameter. 7% in. deep. 1% in. overall height 


19. Round box with telescope cover. 214g in. diameter by 1% in. 
deep. 1%g in. high overall 


31. This box has a lift-off cover. 11%g in. by 3%. in. Depth 
2346 in. Overall height 3%. 


32. Oblong box with hinged cover which bears an elaborately 
carved decoration in a recessed panel. 6 in. by 3 in. with 1%g@ in. 
depth inside. 2%4¢ in. overall 


33. The hinged cover on this box is laminated with a colorful print 
which could be eliminated if desired. 5% in. by 2% in. with 
1% in, depth. 11%g¢ in. overall 


52. Oblong box with ornamented hinged cover. 6%g@ in. by 3%4g@ in. 
1% in. inside depth. 114g in. overall : 


Address all inquiries to Plastic Box 
Department, Modern Packaging, 425 
Fourth Avenue, N. Y. C. All molders are 
invited to send sample boxes from stock 
molds to appear on this page as space 
permits 
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Robert S. Solinsky,. assistant 
National Can Company, Inc., announces the establish- 
ment of Mid-western sales headquarters of the company 
in suite 3513 of the new Field Building, Chicago. 


vice-president of 


Owens-Illinois Glass Company, through W. E. 
Levis, president, has denied published reports that it 
is contemplating purchase or has already purchased a 
can manufacturing company. Mr. Levis states, “We 
have no plans for going into the manufacture of tin 
cans. Should we eventually do so, we will not produce 
a can for beer.” 


Leo Einson, for the past twenty-seven years with the 
Einson-Freeman Company, Inc., Long Island City, act- 
ing in latter years as the company treasurer and general 
manager, has been elected executive vice-president of 
the Brown Lithograph Company, 406 W. gist St., New 
York, where he will be in charge of sales and production. 
Mr. Einson is well known among the leading national 
advertisers and advertising agencies in the metropoli- 
tan New York district. He has, for years, specialized in 
the promotion of lithographic window displays, display 
containers and lithographic novelties and premiums, 
and has initiated a number of outstanding ideas in this 
field during his connection with Einson-Freeman. 


Clark E. Spargur, formerly of Calvert Lithographing 
Company, Detroit, has become associated with Cooper 
and Shower, designers, Detroit. Mr. Spargur has had 
wide experience in advertising, merchandising and sell- 
ing, having been, at one time, advertising manager of 
the Russ Manufacturing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Plaskon Company, Inc., is the new name, effective 
Jan. 1, 1936, of the former Toledo Synthetic Products, 
Inc., manufacturers of Plaskon, a urea formaldehyde 
molding material. 


Hercules Powder Company stockholders, at a special 
meeting Dec. 16, 1935, approved the change in the com- 
pany’s dividend rate on the preferred stock from 7 per 
cent to 6 per cent per annum. They likewise approved 
an amendment making the stock non-callable prior to 
Nov. 15, 1941. The present 7 per cent dividend rate 
on such preferred stock will continue until Nov. 15, 
1936. ‘Thereafter the rate will be 6 per cent. In the 
voting, 89.35 per cent of the preferred stock and 75.92 
per cent of the common stock were voted in favor of 
the proposed amendments which, for approval, re- 
quired the assent of 75 per cent of the preferred and 
a majority of the common stock. 


> 





The Foldirg Paper Box Manufacturers Association held a Christmas party the evenirg of Dec. 18 at Cavanagh’s Restaurant, New 
York. Besides the members, several guests were present and the evening proved most enjoyable. Chester A. Williams was chair- 
man of the entertainment committee, and was ably assisted by Walton D. Lynch and H. J. Jekel. 


The annual Wine and Liquor Show will be held this 
year at Grand Central Palace, New York, from Feb. 10 
to 15, inclusive, under the sponsorship of the National 
Retail Liquor Package Stores Association and the Na- 
tional Institute of Wine and Liquor Distributors. In 
conjunction with the show, there will be an exposition 
of distilling equipment and supplies. 


Ivel Corporation, designers and manufacturers of 
window displays and exhibits, announces the appoint- 
ment of Thurland Hanson as art consultant. Mr. 
Hanson was formerly associated with the Forbes Litho- 
graph Maufacturing Company, The Niagara Litho- 
graphing Company, Wendell P. Colton Agency and 
the McCann-Erickson Company. 
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Arthur D. Fuller, vice-president in charge of all manu- 
facturing of the National Adhesives Corporation, sailed 
on the Ile de France, Dec. 26 on a five or six weeks’ 
business trip to Europe. Mr. Fuller will inspect the 
National Adhesives factories in England and Holland 
with a view toward expanding the company’s European 
organization. He will also devote a considerable part 
of his time to a survey of the various types of adhesives 
used in England and on the continent. 


The third annual “5 & 10” Packaging Exhibition 
will be held in the exhibition galleries of the R.C.A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York, Jan. 16 to 18 
inclusive, under the sponsorship of the Syndicate Store 
Merchandiser. In conjunction with the exhibition, a 
showing will be made of the prize winning packages 
selected by the judges from the entries in the 1935 
“5 & 10” packaging contest. 





R. W. THOMAS 


R. W. Thomas, vice-president and sales manager of 
the Forbes Lithograph Manufacturing Company, has 
been elected chairman of the Lithographers National 
Association committee on advertising display research, 
to work with the Advertising Research Foundation of 
the Association of National Advertisers. A survey of 
the window-display field is to be conducted under the 
direction of Dr. Miller McClintock, head of the Bureau 
for Street Traffic Research of Harvard University. 
Other members of the committee include Walter V. 
Reed, sales manager of the U.S. Printing and Litho- 
graphing Company; Arthur A. Goes, president of the 
Goes Lithographing Company; W. J. Sweeney, presi- 
dent of the Sweeney Lithographing Company, and 
L. J. Engel, executive vice-president of the Einson-Free- 
man Company, Inc. 

As in the case of the survey recently completed on 
outdoor advertising, this new survey, which will take 
a year or more to complete, will attempt to set up the 
factors upon which a table of evaluation can be built 
for window displays. There has, until now, existed no 
universally acceptable, scientifically determined stand- 
ard for judging the effectiveness of such displays nor 
has there been any definite work on their proper 
utilization for greatest effectiveness. 
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John Marshall Young, assistant to the president of 
the American Can Company, died of anemia at the 
age of 63, Dec. 1, at Mount Sinai Hospital, New York. 
For 45 years Mr. Young had specialized in research on 
the preserving, canning and packaging of food. Prob- 
ably his greatest contribution to the canning industry 
was his development of a basis for vacuum-packing of 
coffee. He was, likewise, chiefly responsible for per- 
fecting sanitary canning operations for salmon, on the 
West Coast, for which industry he perfected the col- 
lapsible can, in general use today, making possible the 
economical shipping of cans for salmon packing to 
Alaska. By bringing the then revolutionary sanitary 
can to the Hawaiian Islands, Mr. Young contributed 
to the successful canning of pineapple. 

Born in Staunton, Va., March 27, 1872, Mr. Young 
was in the main a self-educated man. As a boy of six- 
teen, he went to work in a steel rolling mill at Iron 
Gate, Va. Later he entered the then infant can manu- 
facturing business. At the turn of the century he was 
manager of Norton Brothers, one of the earlier can 
manufacturers. He came to the American Can Com- 
pany upon its formation in 1901 and in 1903 was made 
superintendent of the Pacific Coast Division. Twelve 
years later he returned to the New York office to aid 
in speeding up overseas production resulting from war 
conditions as effecting the company’s business. 


American Can Company has announced the follow- 
ing promotions and appointments: G. E. Gaddis, 
credit manager for many years, has been transferred 
to the general sales department, with the title of special 
representative. His headquarters will be in the com- 
pany’s New York office. E. V. Evans, formerly assis- 
tant credit manager will hereafter serve as general 
credit manager and will, likewise, make his head- 
quarters in the New York office. 





BEN KOODIN 


Ben Koodin, consultant in design of packages and 
products, announces the removal of his studio to 580 
Fifth Ave., New York, Suite 801. Mr. Koodin was, for 
some time, associated with George Switzer. 

















Sefton Fibre Can Company is the new name of the 
Sefton National Fibre Can Company, effective Jan. 1, 
1936. Container Corporation of America has acquired 
a controlling interest in the above mentioned, newly- 
reorganized company. A. J. Baumgardt, for many years 
comptroller of the Container Corporation, will be pres- 
ident and Arthur H. Grace will continue as vice-presi- 
dent of the fibre can organization. Walter P. Paepcke 
will serve as chairman of the board of directors. Sales 
and operations will continue to be handled from the 
main offices of the company at St. Louis. 


Over thirty retail and department store organizations 
have placed entries in the first Retail Packaging Clinic 
exhibit, to be held in conjunction with the Silver 
Anniversary Convention of the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, Jan. 20 to 24. The committee arranging the 
clinic has announced rules for entry in the competition 
for the Wolf Retail Award which will be made for 
the package which, in the opinion of the judges, was 
the most effective used in 1935 by a retail store. A 
series of honorary awards will be made to packages in 
each of several classes or groups and the major award 
will then be made to a selection from among the win- 
ners of the honorary awards. Any retail store, whether 
a member of the N.R.D.G.A. or not, may enter one or 
more packages regardless of class grouping, although 
limited to a total of twenty-five entries. 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company, 
Nashua, N. H., has purchased the business of the 
Package Paper Company, manufacturers of printed 
transparent cellulose, waxed, glassine and specialty pa- 
pers, located in Holyoke, Mass. Though no final de- 
cision has been reached it is understood for the time 
being the Nashua company will operate the Holyoke 
plant. Arthur E. Havemeyer, president off the Package 
Paper Company, has become associated with the Nashua 
company in an executive capacity. 

The addition of printed transparent cellulose and 


Christmas cigar boxes by General Cigar 
Company are wrapped in Sylphrap printed 
in black, white, red, green, silver and gold. 
These wraps were printed by Forbes Litho- 
graph Manufacturing Company 


other specialties to its already established lines of box 
covering papers, gummed and waxed papers gives the 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company an excep- 
tionally complete variety of packaging materials. The 
Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company owns and 
controls the Nashua Package Sealing Company, the 
Nashua Sure-Hold Company, the Canadian-Nashua 
Paper Company and has a controlling interest in the 
Canadian Sealright Company. 


FOR YOUR 


INFORMATION FILE 





LDINE PAPER COMPANY, 333 Hudson St., New 

York, has announced the perfection of a new 
secret process for producing new and unusual effects in 
decorated box-cover papers. Advantages claimed for 
such “custom-made” papers, produced by this process, 
include manufacture in moderate quantities and costs 
below that of printed or embossed papers of the more 
usual types. 


IMPLIFIED PRACTICE RECOMMENDATIONS 

for the Packaging of Automotive (Bus) Engine 
Parts is the title of a recent bulletin issued by the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, available to interested packagers, at a cost 
of five cents, from the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. The proposed simplified practice 
recommendation was developed by the American Tran- 
sit Engineering Association and has been promulgated 
by the Department of Commerce after its acceptance 
and approval by members of the industry. 
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Editorial Opinion 


Looking at the records 


During the past year probably over four thousand 
new packages have reached the national market, exclu- 
sive of an unaccountable number of private brand and 
locally circulated products. Within the same period, 
an equal or greater number of packages have been 
revised, redesigned, or re-constructed. These estimates, 
based conservatively upon the entry figures of the 
annual All-America Package Competition, indicate a 
continued growth of the tendency toward period pack- 
age improvement among manufacturers in every field. 
Yet, while the velocity and volume of new and rede- 
signed packages have kept a steady pace, and possibly 
even increased slightly due to better sales conditions, 
the year has differed from many recent years in that 
comparatively few among the major, nationally known 
packages and lines have been subjected to major 
changes in their designs. 


Behind this fact lie several reasons. 
of the best known packages of the larger manufacturers 
have been changed only within the last two or three 
years, that the possibilities or likelihood of change has 
been reduced in the group for some little time to come. 
The significant fact, therefore, is that—in spite of this 
limitation—the velocity of new packages and package 
changes has not decreased. The tendency toward 
change has passed down the volume scale and achieved 
a stronger foothold, during the last year, among those 
smaller producers who account for the vast majority 
of products placed on the market. 


First, so many 


It might be expected that, accompanying such a 
change in trend—which, it must be remembered, has 
many exceptions—there would be a decrease in the 
quality of package changes. It might be thought that, 
since the smaller producer has smaller resources, his 
expenditures, for market study, design and other factors 
involved in revising a package, would be smaller and 
would produce less satisfactory results. 


Yet, an examination of the changes that have been 
made discloses the exact opposite to be the fact. The 
last year has been marked by no developments of new 
materials as revolutionary as was transparent cellulose; 
by no evolving of new processes as fully important as, 
say, vacuum packing, yet changes in design, construc- 
tion and use of materials have been more significant 
and sound than during any previous period. 


Three major tendencies are noticeable in design. 
First, a decided trend away from buckeye modernism 
in favor of cleaner lettering, better balance, more pleas- 
ing colors. Manufacturers have discovered that ‘“eye- 
appeal” consists of something more than the creation 
of “eye-shock.” The packages of the last year will wear 
far better, last far longer as business producers than 
did those of five years ago. 
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Second, a pronounced tendency towards the use of 
improved illustrations has made _ itself noticeable. 
These may vary from the actual photographic repro- 
ductions to colored drawings in photographic tech- 
nique as applied to package decoration. 

Third, a distinct and widespread trend has made 
itself felt towards the better utilization of available 
materials. With no major new developments—of a 
calibre equal to that of transparent cellulose—to detract 
attention from the main line of development, both 
material producers and package makers and users have 
devoted their attention towards the bettering and bet- 
ter use of existing materials—of which there are plenty. 

There have been many improvements produced by 
the material manufacturers, all of which have been 
recorded in MopeRN PAckAGING. Among these may be 
mentioned the following: 

Makers of lacquers and varnishes have improved 
their products and the process of applying them and a 
number of additional firms in this industry have inten- 
sively cultivated the packaging field. A new type of 
collapsible tube has made its appearance, particularly 
adapted to the packaging of single portions of pow- 
dered or flaked products such as tea and coffee. A new 
type of decorative seal, available in rolls and a new 
process of producing multi-color printed ribbon have 
made package embellishment more attractive and 
easier. Several new types of closures have made their 
appearance during the past year. 

The use of set-up boxes has been extended into the 
liquor field, where a substantial number of these have 
been used for gift packaging during the 1934 season 
and a greater volume prepared for the 1935 period. 
The trend toward the use of plastic containers and 
closures continues, having been aided by the avail- 
ability of stock molds. 

The paper bag industry, which has made great prog- 
ress during the last five years, achieved a major boost 
—accompanied by national publicity—when Standard 
Brands adopted the bag for its Chase and Sanborn 
coffee. Yet, here again, the most publicized package 
of the year should not be allowed to obscure the steady 
though less advertised progress being made. Bags, of 
special, multi-layer construction, have been adapted 
for the packaging of heavy bulk products, such as fer- 
tilizer. Transparent cellulose bags have been made 
stronger and better fitted to the packaging of products 
weighing a pound and over. Foil papers have been 
adopted for an increasing number of bags where heat, 
light, rodent and other types of deterioration-resistance 
are required as a protective measure. 

So again the packaging industry has tallied up an- 
other year of accomplishment and progress, and has 
promoted a better understanding of the uses for its 
products and methods. 
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The eyes of America have 
centered on BURT set-up 
paper boxes for years. Here 
we have the world’s largest 
factory and produce the 


world’s greatest number of 
such boxes annually. 


Of course such leadership 
must be deserved. From 
start to finish every job gets 
the skilled care and atten- 
tion that is possible only 
where years of experience 
join forces with enormous 
volume. 


Why don’t YOU come to the 
“box center,” too? Find out 
what we might do for you. 
This is the name and 
address: 


F. N. BURT CO. 


LTD. 


Paper Boxes 
Paper Specialties 





514 Seneca Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN PACKAGING 





MACHINERY, METHODS AND SUPPLIES 





} and Mnaterials 


Improved Type of Transparent Film-Label 


Several new and interesting developments in invisible 
film labels have recently been made by the Klearfilm 
Labels, Inc., 63 Park Row, New York. Like a decal- 
comania this label is a “film transfer,” but differs from 
the former in not having a solid ink background for 
the lettering and design, the result being that the trans- 
parent film assumes, as a background, the natural color 
of the product or container. Thus the outstanding 
feature of the Klearfilm label is that it makes the design 
and lettering appear as if actually engraved or printed 
directly on the container. 





The following three developments announced by the 
Klearfilm company should prove of considerable in- 
terest to new package designers. First—It is now pos- 
sible to reproduce fine lettering and delicate design in 
either engraved or printed Klearfilm labels. The pack- 
age designer who has heretofore been restricted in the 
use of this type label to fairly broad lines can now use 
more refined lettering and detailed design. Second— 
These labels can be produced in any color or combina- 
tion of colors. Designers previously had been obliged 
to work under definite color restrictions with trans- 
parent labels. Third—The film used by Klearfilm 
Labels, Inc., it is claimed, does not turn yellow with 
age, nor does it wrinkle, crack or peel under adverse 
storage and display conditions. 

Another interesting feature of this label is its ability 
to adhere to practically any surface, including glass, 
jars, plastics, metals, etc. Klearfilm labels, it is stated, 
can be applied just as quickly and efficiently as the 
average hand applied paper label, according to its 
sponsor concern. Machine application is still in the 
process of development. 
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Foil Wrappings for Potato Chips 


“Packaging was a problem in the potato chip indus- 
try, until recently, when our company adopted the metal 
wrapper for our products,” writes the G & G Potato 
Chip Company of Cohoes, N. Y. “It has been proved by 
actual test with our distributors and consumers. They 
are convinced that never before were they able to pur- 
chase a package of potato chips so fresh and with such 
a natural uniform flavor. The potato chip is one of the 
foods which was very difficult to deliver oven fresh to 
the consumer. If the potato chip manufacturers had to 
get their instructions from the U. S$. Department of Agri- 
culture regarding the type of wrapper or box to use, we 
are positive that they would suggest metal—the only 
protection, plus odor-proof, heat-proof, light-proof, 
moisture-proof, practical and economical, go per cent 
less returns, more sales and more satisfied customers.” 


New Type Easel For Display Cards 


A new metal display easel, which, it is claimed, can- 
not collapse under the weight of large displays even 
when bearing comparatively heavy loads of the adver- 
tised product (mounted on the display card) has been 
announced by the Master Lock Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





The new type easel consists of a metal stamping, 
attached to the back of the display and a bent wire 
frame which pivots into this stamping. When folded 
for shipment, this frame lies back against the display, 
occupying a minimum of room. To set it up, the 
dealer merely pinches the two legs of the frame and 
pulls outward. When the frame reaches the proper 
position for use as an easel, pressure is released and the 
legs lock firmly into place. Re-folding is accomplished 
in the same manner. 
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When Pepsodent Manufacturing Co. decided to 
package tooth powder in addition to Pepsodent 
Tooth Paste, they investigated various types of filling 
machinery and—adopted Stokes & Smith Equipment. 


The Powder Filling Lines in the Pepsodent Plant 
each employ an S$ &S Automatic Filler. Each 
machine has accurate, auger filling stations with 
conveyors. All are readily able to fill any of the 


three different sized packages at speeds as high 
One of the Pepsodent Powder Filling 
Lines showing S & S Duplex Automatic 
Filler with supply hopper. 


as seventy packages per minute. 
















Why not investigate Stokes & Smith Equipment for 
your product? There is a wide choice, running from 
the simplest semi-automatic machinery for limited 
production to complete, high speed, fully automatic 
lines for mass production. Write for literature. 


STOK E(SS)MITH © 


PACKAGING MACHINERY PAPER BOX MACHINERY 
Frankford, Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 








FILLING MACHINES—CARTON FILLING AND SEALING MACHINES 
—BAG AND ENVELOPE FILLERS AND SEALERS—TIGHT-WRAPPING 
MACHINES—COMPLETE PACKAGING LINES 














It is claimed for this type of easel that it is absolutely 
firm and rigid when open, that it will not teeter, wob- 
ble or collapse to endanger glass showcases or window 
panes. The use of metal, it is asserted, gives unusual 
strength and long life. Easel frames are available in 


any size desired and may be had to fit paper, wood or 
metal displays. 

The new device was designed and patented by the 
company’s engineers who developed it in solving a 
problem connected with the display of another of the 


company’s products. In this instance it was necessary 
to provide a sturdy support for a padlock display which 
would permit of examination of the lock without 
danger to the display itself or to surrounding fixtures 
or merchandise. All available types of easel were 
tested and found lacking, in some particular, reports 
the company’s sales manager, G. F. Libbey, so that it 
became essential to meet the need by inventing a new 
product. With the completion of the display, attention 
was turned to the possibility of adapting the new-type 
easel to the purposes of other packagers and plans made 
for marketing easels of various sizes. 


New Offset Press Has Rewind Delivery 

A new offset press recently installed by U.P.M.—Kid- 
der Press, Dover, N. H. for a Western manufacturer not 
only prints three colors from a single impression cylin- 
der, but also is used for a sheet or rewind product. The 
all-size sheet cut-off may be cut out of the operation and 
the web carried right by it. The customer reports op- 
erating speeds from 5,000 to 5,600 sheets an hour or, as 
a rewind, 375 to 450 feet per minute. 


New Cleaning and Filling Equipment 


Prominent among the exhibits at the recent Exposi- 
tion of Chemical Industries, held in the Grand Central 
Palace, New York, was a display of liquid and semi- 
liquid filling and cleaning equipment by the Karl Kiefer 
Machine Company. A complete Kiefer automatic unit 
for cleaning and filling bottles was shown in actual 
operation on the exhibit floor, a novel system of con- 
veyors keeping a group of bottles constantly passing 
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through the various steps in washing and filling. No 
operator was in attendance, so that the speed and 
accuracy of the automatic machinery was thus brought 
home instantly to visitors. The three machines in the 
unit were made to handle both round and rectangular 
bottles at the same time, demonstrating with visual 
proof the maker’s claims to adjustability and flexibility 
automatically attained. 

Another machine which aroused much interest at the 
show was the Kiefer ‘“‘Duo-Blow” bottle cleaner, a small 


This completely automatic cleaning and filling 

unit, capable of handling both round and rec- 

tangular bottles at the same time, was shown, 

in actual operation, by the Karl Kiefer Machine 

Company during the recent Exposition of 

Chemical Industries held at the Grand Central 
Palace, New York 


. 


unit using compressed air for cleaning and having a 
capacity of forty bottles per minute. 


Fluffipuff powder puffs made by the Andre L. Richard Com- 

pany now reach the market in transparent cellulose box set 

onto set-up box trays. The transparent packages are fabricated 
by the Emeloid Company 
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An event of first importance—that's the 
only way to describe the special February 
issue of MODERN PACKAGING. The cli- 
max of each year’s packaging activity and 
development, in all branches of the indus- 
try, is the Annual Packaging Exposition and 
Conference. Simultaneously MODERN 
PACKAGING stages its great All-America 
Package Competition. 


Both of these outstanding events will be 
fully covered in our February 1936 issue. 
The announcement of the winning pack- 
ages will appear for the first time, along 
with description and illustrations in the typi- 
cal MODERN PACKAGING manner. 


Thousands of extra copies will be shown 
and distributed at the Packaging Conven- 
tion (Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, 
March 3 to 6). All of the entrants in the All- 
America (from all parts of the country) will 
also watch this issue for reports and results. 
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The margin of safety 


BY E. E. FINCH* 


AST WINTER, on a cold blustery day, I boarded 
L a 2 o'clock train in Pittsburgh for New York City. 
Among the passengers in my car were a number of 
people who had recently left California. Upon in- 
quiry, I found that they had left Los Angeles the day 
before at 4:00 P. M. on an aeroplane, but as they neared 
Pittsburgh they were compelled to land due to the 
heavy storm. The plane landed in Pittsburgh one 
hour late—actually only some fifteen hours of flying 
time had elapsed since they had left Los Angeles. Due 
to the storm, through which we traveled, our train 
arrived in New York at 1 o'clock in the morning, so 
that we were almost fifteen hours on the road from 
Pittsburgh. In other words, my acquaintances of the 
train had been compelled to consume fifteen hours of 
time from Pittsburgh to New York and only fifteen 
hours’ time from Los Angeles to Pittsburgh—quite a 
difference in distance, covered in the same length of 
time by the two different methods of traveling. How- 
ever, the point I want to make is that the passengers 
did arrive in New York safe and sound. Perhaps not 
so speedily as from Los Angeles, but it was a safe trip, 
the passengers were secure, warm and well fed. 

It has been my good fortune to have spent my vaca- 
tion for several years at the same lake in Michigan. 
A few years ago, we left our home by auto at daylight 
and arrived at the lake after dark—a distance of 420 
miles. This summer, with a modern car and modern 
highways to travel over, we left home at 7:00 in the 
morning and arrived at the hotel in Michigan at 4:15 
in the afternoon. Much better time and a perfectly 
safe trip. An acquaintance was convinced that he 
could cut our time by at least two hours. Perhaps he 
might have done so, but unfortunately he never fin- 
ished. He went to the hospital, his car to the junk heap. 

In the packaging industry, we are justified and prop- 
erly so, in believing that modern methods and modern 
machines should keep in step with the improvements 
and developmets of speeds in other lines of industry. 
That we believe to be a very sensible thought, as long 
as production is kept within the margin of safety. 

It was not so many years ago when we found it was 
entirely practical to operate packaging lines at what 
was then considered a high rate of speed—5o to 60 con- 
tainers a minute. That, unquestionably, was a great 
step forward at that time. Later, we found it was en- 
lirely practical to operate at a speed of 80 to 100 a 
minute. And we know now, in certain lines, it is 
practical to operate at 150 to 200 a minute. 

Understand, operating conditions with certain con- 
tainers and certain products may make such speeds 
entirely practical, but the point that I want to hammer 
on and din into the ears of the production manager of 
every plant is the fact that not always with all products 


"Vice-president and general manager, Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
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and all containers is high speed production a matter 
of economy. Aeroplanes can travel and are traveling 
at a speed of 250 to 300 miles an hour but if they have 
a break-down, there is no chance for repairs. All that 
can be done about it, is for the passengers to discuss it 
with St. Peter. 

Today railroad trains are operating at a presumably 
safe speed of 100 miles an hour, automobiles at 80 to 
100 miles an hour. But at those speeds there must be a 
clear track, no interruptions, no opportunity for the 
foreman to discuss matters with the forelady, or decide 
to make any changes—because if they did, there 
wouldn’t be any foreman, crew, automobile or train. 

Now, you who read this may have packaging prob- 
lems but not all problems are alike. A good friend of 
mine had in his plant, a semi-automatic filling machine 
which was operated by a young lady who had been 
with the firm for a number of years. With that ma- 
chine she was able to fill 120 bottles a minute of a 
particular product into a 4-o0z. bottle. Unfortunately, 
the young fady was taken ill and died. Another oper- 
ator was put on that machine, and then another and 
still others, but the best that any of them could do was 
70 bottles a minute. The manufacturer finally had to 
buy an automatic filling machine to accomplish the 
results that one girl with a semi-automatic machine 
had formerly done. Those things sometimes happen 
in bottling plants, where a person of unusual skill and 
ability is discovered—but generally production is not 
determined by any one fact or factor, but by many. 

Speed of production is largely determined, first, by 
the type, size and adaptability of the factory, or the 
particular product that is being produced. Second, 
the nature of the product that is to be handled. Third, 
the type and size of container into which that product 
is placed. Fourth, the class or possibly the nationality 
of employees that are used in the packaging of the 
product. Fifth, the experience and type of forewomen 
and production manager or managers in charge of the 
plant. Last and perhaps most important, the type of 
man who owns the business. 

It is not the purpose of this article, to endeavor to 
tell any manufacturer just what to do, or how to solve 
his particular problem, but rather to discuss some few 
of the hundreds of problems with which we have had 
experience and contacts over a period of many years, 
with the hope that such comments may be of value. 

All of the equations itemized above, taken into con- 
sideration, determine largely the cost of a finished prod- 
uct. No one rule can be adopted to determine speed or 
cost of production. As an illustration, let us take the 
bottling of whiskey, which has recently been of great 
interest to all manufacturers of machinery. The actual 
cost of bottling in one plant may be as low as 6 to 7 
cents a case, while in another it may be as high as 23 to 


25 cents a case. Perhaps (Continued on page 81 
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OU may believe that your packaging costs are as low as you 

can get them . . . Maybe you are right—but the chances are 
that a careful check-up would reveal new ways in which we could 
save you money. 

Your present type of package may be more costly than necessary. 
For example, it is often possible to use a printed wrapper on a plain 
carton, instead of a printed carton, thereby making a saving on 
material cost, and at the same time improving the package. 

If you are wrapp'ng odd sizes of packages by hand, an adjust- 
able machine, handling all these different sizes, will show a large 
and immediate saving. 

Or again, you may be operating more machines than necessary, 
thus carrying a heavier load in labor, floor space and maintenance 
than is called for. A modern high-speed machine that is adjustable 
for different sizes can often replace a number of obsolete models. 

No two cases are exactly alike—your requirements may be quite 
unusual, But with our wide experience in many different lines of 
packaged products, the odds of our finding a real saving for you 
are all in your favor. 

Let’s be real Scotch—and look into this matter together. 


PACKAGE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND LOS ANGELES 
MEXICO, D. F., Apartado 2303 
Peterborough, England: Baker Perkins, Ltd. 
Melbourne, Australia: Baker Perkins, Pty., Ltd. 


SCOTCH 


(And urhat Good Executive isn't ?) 


these savings in Packaging 
Costs should interest you 





This low cost carton-wrapping machine (Model 
FA), recently introduced, has met with wide 
favor, because of its speed, simplicity and the 
ease with which it can be adjusted for wrapping 
different sizes. 





Model F-6 Bundling Machine. Assembles a 
dozen or half-dozen packages and wraps them 
in strong paper, firmly sealed. Eliminates the 
expense of packing in expensive cardboard 
boxes. Saves thousands of dollars annually for 
many concerns. 
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Over 200 Million Packages per day are wrapped on our Machines 
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Subtle pressure on sales clerks 


Plan your package for consumer appeal above all things—but don't 
overlook the interests of the sales clerk. Disinterested over-the- 
counter sales clerks have kept literally thousands of products from 
success. Cleverly interested ones have been a major force in tiding 
many businesses over the hard “starting” period. And interest or 


antagonism depend largely upon the nature of your package. 


NTIL recent years it 
U was a common prac- 
tice in most department 
stores to pay clerks a special 
bonus for aiding the sale of 
an overstocked or slow mov- 
ing item. This so-called 
“P-M” acted as a powerful 
stimulant in whetting the 
interest of the salesgirl; so 
much so, in fact, that many 
stores discontinued the prac- 
tice when observation 
closed the fact that clerks 
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Same capacity — but 
the tall cylinder needs 
only one hand to pick 
it up, the broad one 


needs two 
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neglected standard merchandise and 
even antagonized customers in their 
effort to earn extra money. Yet, 
though the payment of cash bonuses 
is hardly a desirable business prac- 
tice, from any point of view, the basic 
idea of providing an incentive for 
sales clerk interest is thoroughly 
sound, although largely neglected by 
most packagers. 

Go through any drug, grocery or 
department store and you will find 
that fully ninety percent of all pack- 
ages on display show evidences of a thorough going at- 
tempt on the part of the package-sponsor to attract and 
please the customer. In every case, the method em- 
ployed may differ—some offering eye appealing design 
and others stressing convenience in use—but hardly a 
package worthy of the name exists today which, in one 
or more ways, is not built upon the basic principle of 
attracting and pleasing the potential consumer. 

In contrast, the almost equally important package 
task of pleasing and interesting the sales clerk is, more 
often than not, thoroughly ignored—both by profes- 
sional package designers and by the manufacturers 
who must rely upon such clerks for every sale that 
may be recorded. 

Doubting the full extent of this lack of foresight— 
in spite of previous observations—the author took 
occasion to check his way through New York City’s 
largest department store during one of its busiest pre- 
holiday days. In the cosmetic department he found 


sales clerks squinting at the small type markings that 
served as sole identification of the various shades of a 
In the clock depart- 


well-known face powder brand. 

















Picture of tall topheavy bottles in 
average store stock. P.S. What's 
happened to the beautifully 


— planned labels? 
> 


Which bottle stands a better 


chance of not slipping when 


grasped by busy hands? 
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HE NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY’S red N. B. C. 
Uneeda trade-mark has been a family guide 
to freshness and quality for over a generation. 
Throughout their diversified line of packaged crackers 
eight different Riegel Papers will be found, each playing 
its part in preventing breakage, promoting cleanliness 
and attractiveness, and maintaining oven freshness. 
The Riegel Mills offer the broadest line of packaging papers 
obtainable today. Any manufacturer of food products is 
almost certain to find among them the exact 
paper for his individual packaging need, whether it be 
protection, decoration, production efficiency or economy. 
Our 1936 sample portfolio is now ready. Write to 
Riegel Paper Corporation, 342 Madison Avenue, New York. 











-A@PAPER FOR-EVERY PACKAGING® NEED®™® 


Inserted Sample is Riegel’s Diafane. Made in Moistureproof and 
Non-Moistureproof Grades—Heat or Glue Sealing—Plain and Colored. 
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OW many dividend checks are 

earned because of the sales— 
and profits—made by an attractive 
package? The product may be of 
the finest on the market—the ad- 
vertising and merchandising up to 
today’s competition—but the pack- 
age must “measure-up” or sales go 
elsewhere. The final sale is made 
over-the-counter to a buyer who 
must have confidence in the pack- 
age. No matter your product, Heekin 
Lithographed Metal Containers— 
properly designed with strong last- 
ing colors, may help build greater 
dividends. We will gladly work with 
you. The Heekin Can Company, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Instead of leaving the bottom of 
your box blank, gain extra good 
will at no extra cost by print- 
ing demonstration directions on 


it for the sales clerks’ benefit 


Which is easier for the busy 
clerk to open—the full-tele- 
scoping or the quarter-tele- 
scoping box? Your answer 
spells ‘salesperson goodwill” 


and added sales 


ment, he observed a single clerk take half a dozen dil- 
ferent models out of half a dozen equally undistin- 
guished boxes, in order to demonstrate the differences 
in their faces—a thankless job that could have been 
avoided by the simple expedient of printing a repro- 
duction of each clock on the face of its box, instead 
of merely printing its name and maker. 

In the perfume department he paused to observe 
the troubles of a young lady trying to place a sharp- 
edged bottle into a paper bag—and tearing two such 
bags in the attempt. In the grocery department a 
clerk was trying to discover which of a large family 
of packages was the canned tomatoes and which the 
canned tomato juice. ‘True, there was a difference 
between the two packages, but the designer had ob- 
viously been so enamoured of the idea of creating a 
pleasing family resemblance, that he deliberately sub- 
ordinated such a difference to the point where, on a 
high shelf, every package resembled every other. 
Finally, in a department devoted to selling bedding, he 
observed a clerk committing the major crime of tearing 
open the corner of a carton of pillow kapok, to prove 





Which makes demonstrating 


easier—elaborate wording or 
a small tuft of the product itself 
between carton and transpar- 


ent wrap? 





to the customer that the material was of fine texture— 
a job rightfully performed by an inexpensive window 
carton which displays the material. 

Admittedly these are extreme cases, yet NOt so ex- 
treme that all of them could not be observed in a single 
half-hour’s trip through a single store. Certainly no 
clerk worthy of his hire will deliberately push an item 
that presents such handling or selling difficulties. 
Rather he will tend to turn to some better designed 
competitive item or, failing this, to regret that the 
store does not carry the desired goods. In either case, 





the short-sighted manufacturer loses all chance of 
pleasing the customer simply because he hasn't first 
taken the pains to please the essential link between 
him and the ultimate consumer. 

How then can the packager plan, in advance, to 
make the sales clerk work willingly for him. Briefly, 
he must try to adapt his package so as to most nearly 
accomplish five things. First, make the package easier 
to handle. Second, make the product easy to explain 
if not self-explanatory. ‘Third, make the package 
easier to stock. Fourth, make the package easy to 
identify, particularly when a group of items differing 
only slightly from each other are under consideration. 
Finally but not least important, make the package 
easier to pack for carrying away or shipment. 

Consider these aims one by one and you will find 
that none of them are difficult of accomplishment, that 
none of them call for any sacrifice in consumer appeal 
or consumer convenience. Rather is it to be noted 
that anything that increases selling convenience, like- 
wise increases a product’s consumer appeal. 

The methods of making a package easier to handle 
vary, naturally, with every size and type of product. 
Yet even here a few general rules can be laid down. 
Small products should be built up in size by their 
packages, so that they can be moved easily. Large and 
bulk products should have some form of carrying grip. 
Intermediate sizes often become easier to hold when 


How will your product act on the wrapping table? 


_— 


Clerks won't like to sell it if it's hard to wrap 
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they have other than a circular cross section though the 
next smaller size group, being small enough to be 
gripped by a single hand, is often best packed in a 
round container. Packages that are too tall, partic- 
ularly bottles that are top-heavy, have a decided tend- 
ency to be laid away on their sides, where their labels 
remain unseen. This tendency toward using dispro- 
portionately tall bottles is particularly pronounced in 
certain drug fields and among makers of furniture 
polishes. Just why, no one seems to know, for it adds 
nothing to convenience, in either selling or use, and 
there are numerous other ways of achieving the effect 
of great quantity when this is desired. 

Uncartoned tubes are notoriously hard to keep in 
their proper places, yet most makers of artists colors 
fail to use cartons. Finally, packages of irregular shape 
and particularly packages with protruding spouts or 
handles offer the sales clerk particular difficulties. In 
the liquor field, several manufacturers—in an attempt 
to achieve unusual effects—have resorted to the use of 
tapering bottles shaped more of less like a cone. How 
many such bottles slip out of the hands of busy and 
perspiring clerks it is hard to say, but it is certain that 
the clerk who once drops such a package will never 
again approach that particular product with quite his 
former willingness. 

The problem of making the product easy to demon- 
strate and explain is seemingly a simple one, yet all 
too many package designers ignore it completely. If 
the product has some unusual method of application 
or use, the manufacturer usually prints instructions 
upon his outer package or encloses a booklet that does 
that job. Yet the same manufacturer who thus cares 
for the consumer interest, often fails to print similar 
instructions for demonstrating the product in the store, 
either on the box or on counter display material. A 
few notable exceptions are to be found among cosmetic 
manufacturers who have established the practice of 
printing a condensed sales talk on the back-counter 
sides of displays, where it serves as a permanent re- 
minder and coach for the faltering clerk. 

More often however, it is a matter of showing the 
product's shape, size, color and texture. In the case 
of the clocks, mentioned earlier, the simplest solution 
would have been the printing of a full-size, full color, 
photographically exact reproduction of each model on 
the face of its box. But this would not necessarily be 
the only way out. If the maker had substituted a 
quarter-telescoping lid for the full-telescoping one he 
used, the clerk would have had an easier time opening 
the boxes. If he had resorted to a transparent win- 
dow—assuming this as not being excluded by other 
considerations—the clerk would not have had to open 
the boxes at all. 

Certainly when it is a matter of showing the color 
or appearance of a fibrous, granular, powdered or 
similar material—as in the case of the kapok pillow 
stufing mentioned before—the use of a window is an 
essential to sound package design both from the con- 
sumers’ and the sales clerks’ point of view. When 
canned goods must be shown, the most generally fol- 
lowed solution is that of printing color reproductions 
upon the can wrapper. But, since there is no way of 
guaranteeing that one’s competitors will not resort to 
“slight-exaggerations” in their colored pictures, this is 
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not the most satisfactory method. 
Libby, McNeill and Libby started the practice of pro- 
viding dealers with one small glass jar of each type of 
product, so arranged that it could be hung on the edge 


Some years ago, 


of the shelf holding the canned goods. Clerks could 
demonstrate product qualities from the glass, selling 
from the canned stock. 

Since many packages are, in these days, wrapped in 
transparent cellulose as a matter of course, makers of 
dry fibrous products, such as yarns, cotton, batting, etc., 
can ease the clerk’s demonstrating problem by arrang- 
ing for a small tuft of the material to be enclosed be- 
tween the carton or box and the outer wrapping. Be- 
cause exact color is so important in such cases, this 
method is much to be preferred to any printed illustra- 
tive method and, in addition, it demonstrates at the 
same time all the other qualities of the product. 

Making the product easier to stock is, at one time, 
both the easiest and hardest of our rules to follow. 
Much depends upon a simplified system of nomencla- 
ture. Instead of grading goods as “fine,” “superior,” 
“extra-quality” and so forth, try giving the sales force 
a simple one-two-three rating system! 

Much depends, also, on the size and color of the 
small type one uses, particularly the type intended for 
the sales clerk. Most package designers have great re- 
spect for the visibility of their products as far as the 
package as a whole is concerned, which is very im- 
portant from the consumer angle. But all too few pay 
any attention to the needs of the clerk, who must be 
able to pick up the right package not from well-lighted, 
eye level display points but from dim behind-counter 
and stockroom locations. It is particularly astonish- 
ing, to the orderly minded, that no standard system of 
product identification—using standard types and color 
schemes for a portion of every package—has ever been 
adapted by the pharmaceutical industry. A glance at 
the welter of varying sizes, colors and typefaces which 
adorn the hundreds of packages in every drug store 
prescription laboratory, leads one to wonder how any 
prescriptions are ever compounded of quite the right 
ingredients. Certainly here, any step making for easier 
identification of slightly differing products would be a 
major package improvement. 

The final means of pleasing—and thus interesting the 
sales clerkK—is to make your product easy to pack for 
shipment. Some few manufacturers have attempted 
to supply pre-wrapped products, so that all the clerk 
has to do is to take orders on the basis of demonstrator 
packages and then pick a pre-wrapped one from under 
the counter. While this might serve well in the case 
of those few items which are usually bought one at a 
time—sanitary napkins, cartons of cigarettes, boxes of 
cigars—it is generally impractical simply because the 
customer will require a general packing for her four or 
five purchases. For most manufacturers the problem 
becomes one of making the outermost package as free of 
packing objections as possible. 

This is true in all packaging. Conflicting require- 
ments must be met by compromise. But the manufac- 
turer or package planner who compromises a little 
more on the side of pleasing the sales clerk will find 
himself profiting by the lack of interest displayed by his 
competitors. Sales clerks will work for you—without 
bribes or bonuses—if you make their job easier. 
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The Margin of Safety 


(Continued from page 74) some of you who read this may 
feel that the lower cost mentioned is impossible, or 
you may feel that the cost in the higher bracket may 
be ridiculous. But I can assure you that neither refer- 
ence is impossible or ridiculous. 

Of course, it is also true that basis of cost of produc- 
tion may vary, as much as the various elements that 
enter into cost are recognized by the man who is figur- 
ing such costs. In the two instances referred to, costs 
of production are based on heat, light, power, labor, 
overhead added. Rental, insurance, and depreciation 
are not added. 


Cost of production also depends largely upon the 


type of machines used, with an assurance that they are 
the most practical for the particular work that is being 
done. They must be well constructed so that the oper- 
ator or owner is assured against delays due to break- 
downs. Arrangement of machinery should be made so 
that there is adequate light and air for employees. 
Ample arrangements should be made for the supplying 
of bottles, liquids, caps, labels, and for the proper dis- 
position of the finished packages. 

It is entirely possible to go into almost any bottling 
plant and pick out at least one of the items mentioned, 
and prove to the owner of that plant that the costs for 
that particular function are entirely out of line. If 
a bottling room is 10 ft. too short, costs jump. If light 
and air are inadequate, and entrances and exits for 
employees and containers, etc., are inadequate, costs 
jump. I visited a plant recently where every condition 
was possible to insure economic production, and yet 
costs were high and the superintendent of the plant 
didn’t know why. The line of production was sup- 
posed to produce and did produce 80 bottles a minute. 
In the line was one full automatic machine which was 
supposed to operate without any one in attendance, 
but actually there were four operators on that machine 
—in other words, four girls, each turning out 20 bottles 
a minute. When we pointed this out, the superin- 
tendent was the most surprised man you ever saw. 

Another important fact is the attitude of the owner 
or the active head of the department. If he is not 
willing to listen to those who are experienced, whether 
they are men in his own plant, or manufacturers of 
machinery or supplies, then evidently he is going to 
continue to operate inefficiently. 

Not long ago, we had experience which would have 
been amusing, if it had not in a way been tragic. A 
manufacturer decided to revamp his plant, put in 
modern equipment and make the plant strictly up-to- 
date. He placed the entire job in the hands of one 
man who, while thoroughly honest, was perhaps not 
thoroughly informed. When the owner was approached 
he refused to talk or listen to any suggestions of manu- 
facturers, and said, in effect, that he had hired a man 
to do the job and that the job was in the hands of this 
one man. In the first place, I believe that attitude is 
wrong, whether my machines are being favored or not. 
If my product is not the best, it should not be consid- 
ered, and if it is the best, I should receive due consid- 
eration. Certainly, investigation is one of the most 
valuable and important features of buying new equip- 
ment. Any one man may be perfectly honest and yet, 


unknowingly, may be prejudiced or, what is more im- 
portant, may not have sufficient information to enable 
him to reach a wise decision. An engineer may have 
wide experience, training, honesty and ability, and yet 
may in all innocence make an unwise decision on some 
points that are important to the manufacturer who em- 
ploys him. 

I had the pleasure recently, of talking with the head 
of a large firm, and he made certain statements that 
seemed to me to be very wise observations. He said, 
“In my opinion, one of the best production men in the 
country is my own superintendent, but due to his en- 
vironment there is a lot that he doesn’t know. There- 
fore, I endeavor to secure all the information I can get 
from engineers who may know something of our par- 
ticular problems. I consult, whenever possible, with 
the manufacturers or representatives of manufacturers 
of machinery and supplies, and, while they may be 
somewhat prejudiced in favor of their own product, 
they give me a lot of valuable help. I take from all 
of these that which I believe to be of most value, analyze 
it, boil it down and knock off about 25 per cent for 
enthusiasm. And, from that, I endeavor to select and 
install a system that I believe will be satisfactory. I 
only buy equipment that I know has proven, over a 
period of years, to be the best. I watch closely for any 
improvements made in machines of this kind. From 
all of this, I believe I gather the best points from the 
consensus of opinion of all those who are, or may be 
interested in the operation of those machines.” 

The fact that the individual referred to has had, for 
many years, one of the most economical plants—from 
the viewpoint of production—is fairly good evidence 
that he is right. Furthermore, let us add that he is 
not proud or haughty, but on the contrary, is very 
humble. No matter how good he thinks his plant is 
today, he is always ready to listen tomorrow to anyone 
who may have an idea that might be developed into a 
saving in his cost of production. Don’t ever be cock- 
sure that you have the best, and it is always going to 
be the best. There never has been and never will be 
a perfect plant, or a perfect method of plant operation. 
No manufacturer or superintendent can be assured that 
he is always going to think of everything that will make 
the plant perfect, or remember to leave out the things 
that may make it imperfect. 

Some years ago, a friend of mine built a lovely new 
home. He had spent years in planning it. He even 
built a complete model and when this was finished, it 
was altered and changed until it was considered perfect 
—and then the home was built. When this was com- 
pleted, he moved in. The first Sunday that he felt he 
could really relax and enjoy his home, he walked out 
on the porch, sat down and looked about with pride. 
Lo and behold, there was a post right in the middle of 
that end of the porch. He had never seen that post 
before, it was not supposed to be there, it wasn’t in the 
model he had built. He dashed out on the lawn to 
look at the model house and, sure enough, the post was 
there. He got the drawings and there was the post. 
He didn’t want that post. He didn’t believe that he 
had ever planned it, and yet there .it was. 

The point I want to make with this little story is 
that in every production plant there is, somewhere, a 
“post” or some other obstruction that no one in the 
plant ever sees. So why not get someone in from the 
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for a perfect ’36 


Start your 1936 season by giving serious 

thought to the number of products that 
have adopted HYCOLOID during 1935 — and 
cash in on HYCOLOID convenience with— 


Reasoned packaging! 





Note these unquestioned advantages 
in modern 


‘‘unbreakables ’’ 


Unlike other vials or bottles, there are 
no color limitations in Hycoloid —ANY 
color is available to 
make your package 
appeal to the eye... 
also unlike any other 
type of bottle or vial, 
HYCOLOIDS are un- 
breakable; the real 
protection your con- 
sumers expect. 


Aside from these 
ultra important fea- 


tures, HYCOLOIDS 
are 80°, lighter than 
glass, odorless, tasteless; made either transparent 
or opaque ... the perfect type of modern pack- 
age. Ask for samples, and information. 


HYGIENIC TUBE 
& CONTAINER CO. 


42 Avenue L, Newark, N. J. 








‘ 


"Makers of Modern Merchandising Containers that 
HELP TO SELL" 





outside to show you where the “posts” are in your plant. 
Get the viewpoint and advice of a number of people, 
but believe only that which they can positively prove 
is sound and economical. It may be possible to fill 
beer bottles at 250 a minute, but that is no guarantee 
that it is possible to fill shampoo in fancy shaped bot- 
tles at that speed. I made the statement earlier that 
no packaging plant is perfect, but I can also say that 
there are hundreds of plants that are not even 50 per 
cent efficient. A good friend said to me recently, “In 
our plant we are. ten years behind in our methods of 
production. However, we are going into the matter 
thoroughly, giving it a lot of thought and study, and 
finally we are going to have a plant that will be ten 
years ahead of the times.” Let us hope that they will 
succeed in their efforts and also let us hope that they 
don’t find a “post” in the wrong place. 








Two years ago the Arrow Importing Company introduced the 
Arrow Gooseskin Stormy Weather Raincoat package—-a distinct 
innovation in the packaging of raincoats and one which met with 
excellent response. Now the company announces a new num- 
ber-—the Gooseskin Travel Unit—packed in the nationally known 
Fitall collapsible case, as shown in the accompanying illustration 


The Art Directors Club of New York has announced 
its annual series of five lectures, which commence on 
Monday evening, Feb. 3, and continue on Feb. 10, 17 
and 24 and March g. These include sessions on illustra- 
tions, photographs, type and layout, reproduction and 
the advertising art market. The following chairmen 
will preside over the respective meetings: Edward Moly- 
neux, Dr. M. F. Agha, Douglas Taylor, Ben Nash and 
Guy Gayler Clark. Speakers include: Harry Dreyfuss, 
Lejaren Miller, T. J. Maloney, Lucien Bernhardt, 
George Welp and Harold Van Doren. William Long- 
year is chairman of the club committee. Meetings will 
be held at the Architectural League Club House, 115 
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East goth Street, New York. 
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Mickey Mouse Helped Santa 


The novel introduction of the popular Disney char- 
acters into Christmas tree decorations proved most 
popular—and sales of the colored lights with their bell- 
shaped plastic shades, appropriately decorated, were 
considerably aided by the effective display carton shown 
above. Again an opportunity for Mickey to appear 
as an auxiliary salesman. Each set has eight different 
colored bells with eight different scenes. “The shades 
were molded of Beetleware by the Bryant Electric Com- 
pany and were made for the Noma Electric Company. 


AM, 


WITH 


“CELLOPHANE'ad 


CELLULOSE FILM 





The open face carton shown in the foreground of the above 
illustration is used by Freydberg Brothers as a container for 
100 yds. of its Excello Ribbon as used for various craft work. 
The booklet contains complete instructions for the making cf 


numberless items from the ribbon 
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GROCERS 
DRUGGISTS 


DEPARTMENT STORES 
HARDWARE STORES 
CONFECTIONERS 
BAKERIES 

FILLING STATIONS 


PAINT STORES 
ETC., ETC. 


MAKES THE DISPLAY STAND 
YOU NEED 


Good displays are the prime 
movers of merchandise. Every 
good storekeeper has proved this 
time after time. Union Steel 
makes a full line of display 
racks for getting your prod- 
uct out where it will be seen, 
handled, and bought. These 
racks are made in all sizes— 
from floor displays that will 
hold a big lot of heavy 
goods to tiny counter dis- 
play holding small items. 

Union Display Units are light 
weight, strong and _ inexpensive. 
Maximum appeal for the product 
displayed is a part of each design. 
Many stock models are available, 
also suggestions and quotations 
on special designs. 





2-Basket Rack for Candy Bars 


ATLANTIC 
Safety ‘Kleen 





Grapefruit Mound Display Rack 
Send your display problems to Union. 








UNION STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
521 Berrien St. Albion, Michigan 


Collapsible Wire 
DISPLAY RACKS 
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A Floor Rack for Cans 


UNION 
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For Better Display-Protection— 





something NEW 


STAPLING 


See how neatly this set of kitchen ware is fastened to 


the display card with BOSTITCH STAPLES. The re- | 


sult is added sales appeal, greater security in shipment, 


more protection from pilfering. 


BOSTITCH STAPLING is the quickest, most econom- 
ical and most secure way for attaching such products. 
Perhaps your product can obtain added security and 
sales appeal, the BOSTITCH way. 


Those small items of yours that need all the advantages 
of display-promotion may be easily and inexpensively 
handled by one of the many BOSTITCH methods. If 
you will submit samples we will render suggestions 


without obligation to you. 


BOSTITCH SALES COMPANY 


56 E. Division Street East Greenwich, R. |. 


1-36 


Please give us information and suggestions with 
regard to Bostitch methods of merchandise display- 
protection. 


Na _ Meer reoen ty Sears ve errr rey rine | See ee ee eee 
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NADVERTENTLY, credit for the front cover of the 

December issue was omitted. The reproduction 
shown in colors was printed from plates furnished by 
the U. S. Playing Card Company of Cincinnati. To 
this company we offer our sincere apologies for this 
regretted omission.—Editor 


Hungarian Package Designing 
(Continued from page 59) 


A general characteristic trait found in all Hungarian 
packages is their bright coloring. Hungarian graphic 
artists are particularly strong in their use and com- 
position of colors and have been fortunate enough to 
find both manufacturers and a buying public which 
welcome such brilliance of coloring. 

In contrast to the work which reaches us from 
America, we find little or none of the expensive ma- 
terials being used—the celluloids, transparent cellulose, 
cut glass, etc., which lend such richness to the luxurious 
packages used in the United States. Instead it has been 
the rich spring of the individual art of Hungarian 
artists which adorns the products of Hungarian indus- 
try. It is this which has made it possible for Hun- 
garian goods to dominate their own market and even 
to compete in world markets. 


Planning for Dealer Endorsement 


(Continued from page 63) the field, the company 
might have sent its salesmen out carrying the conven- 
tional outer plain packages or briefcases. It chose 
rather to spend some effort in planning a group pack- 
age in the form of a gold pyroxylin covered, set-up box 
into which trays containing the various items of the 
line might be nested. The result is more than pleasing 
to the line. Instead of spreading a group of ten or 
twenty items over the buyers desk—where confusion of 
packages might prevent proper consideration—the sales- 
man is able to show his entire line within a period of 
less than a minute, each item or color variation being 
fully visible and handy for examination at close range, 
yet all being a part of a larger, neat arrangement. 

Through the use of this package, it was also made 
possible for the company to make presentations to 
prospective buyers for examination at their leisure or 
for store display without incurring the expense of pack- 
aging for special shipment and without running the 
risk of separation of the various items from the main 
group of the line. 


Five Years of the All-America 


(Continued from page 37) it is the fact that it is, 
in a very real sense, not the property of MopEeRN 
PACKAGING but the truly democratic institution of the 
people who make and design and plan and buy Amer- 
ica’s packaged goods. 

For these people, as trustees of the All-America Pack- 
age Competition’s fine tradition, MODERN PACKAGING 
pledges itself to adhere, in the future as in the past, to 
the basic principle of keeping this an open, a free, a 
fair and unprejudiced evaluation of the best work of 
each packaging year. 
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Can We Learn from the Ancients 
About Packaging? 


(Continued from page 62) of transportation and shelf 
storage, which require outer wrappings or boxes to 
“package the package.” 

A debt to the Renaissance is also owing for the de- 
velopment of the packages called for by the trade with 
the orient in teas, coffees, spices and silks. Here prod- 
uct protection was a primary consideration and the 
ingenuity of the Venetian merchants and the Chinese, 
Japanese and Indian shippers produced packages fully 
equal to much of today’s output in product protective 
qualities, if not quite their equal in low cost. In fact 
the entire food preserving functions of packaging—in 
their modern sense—may be traced to the work of these 
traders. An outstanding instance of product protec- 
tion, however, is found in a more ancient instance, 
brought to light by the expeditions exploring the 
ancient Egyptian tombs. In order that the dead might 
have sustenance while awaiting their transfer to a life 
beyond, the Egyptians placed food and clothing within 
the tomb and, since they knew not how long the de- 
parted might have to wait, they sealed up the food in 
vases and jars. So well did they do their work, in some 
instances, that jars have been found after two and three 
and even four thousand years in which grains were 
so well preserved that, when planted, they sprouted 
and grew. Such product protection offers a challenge 


to today’s modern vacuum packager or food canner 
which will be hard to beat. 

The use of packages of elaborate beauty as samples 
or sample carriers also developed during the middle 
ages. A prime instance of this type is found in the 
collection of Frank Schnittjer—a tea sample container 
made of pewter and consisting of two high-hatted 
European flunkies transporting on staves an elabo- 
rate urn, the container of the merchant's tea sample. 
The ingenuity of this valuable and beautiful means 
of presentation, then as now, probably resulted in 
creating a desire to buy. 

The developments of liquor packaging may like- 
wise be traced to the shrewd churchmen who were the 
finest and most successful wine merchants of the later 
middle ages. Their bottles, wax seals, stoppers and 
straw wrappers have, in fact, set the style for much of 
today’s liquor packaging, a style which, sad to say, has 
become largely synthetic and unnatural with the advent 
of more modern, mass production packaging methods. 

So too, the development of the paper box and of 
the modern fancy paper traces, in large measure, back 
to the Directoiré and Empire periods in France when 
the bandbox, predecessor of the modern hatbox, made 
its popular appearance, adorned with gaily colored 
French wallpapers. 

Even the deplorable modern tendencies in packaging 
make their appearance at an earlier date than one 
would expect. The habit of making a package look 
like something other than what it is—not to be con- 
fused with the development of after-use packages— 


Emeloid 
TRANSPARENT 


containers 


(Individual Showcases) 
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Combine the sturdiness of a box with the : | YW, 
sales advantages of transparent wrappings. = es ra | ear 


People want to see the products they buy 
nowadays. Show them!—in Emeloid Trans- 
pcarent Containers. They provide complete 
visibility along with protection from dust, 
moisture and air. Send us your package 
problem—no obligation, of course. 


THE EMELOID CO., Inc. 


287-289-291 Laurel Ave. — Arlington, N. J. 
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AND—THE “MILLER’’ NOW WRAPS 
EXTENSION EDGE CARTONS TOO! 





In addition to an endless assortment of 


trays, cartons, loose goods and bottles the 
Miller Wrapping Machine now beautifully 
wraps extension edge cartons too, by means 


of a new, inexpensive attachment. 


Speedy, the “Top” in both flexibility and 
quick adjustment, the MILLER truly repre- 
sents unequalled wrapping machine value . . . 


for least investment. 


All requests for information answered 


promptly. 
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MILLER WRAPPING & 
SEALING MACHINECO. 


lt S. CLINTON STREET. CHICAGO 
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probably reached its height in the Victorian era. The 
British of the middle nineteenth century seem to have 
been a race eternally ashamed of whatever they made 
and, therefore, eternally disguised their creations as 
things of a different order. This tendency, which may 
be traced to the production of shoddy merchandise for 
colonial use, found its way into packaging in such in- 
stances as the famous biscuit box designed to look like 
a shelf of books. Curiously, in doing a bad job, the 
Victorians in this instance did it so well that the curi- 
osity brought several hundred dollars at a recent auc- 
tion as—of all things—an objet dart. That the 
tendency still persists in present-day packaging may 
be seen by those who will remember the many attempts 
| to place liquor into book-shaped packages during the 
| prohibition era. In fact, many fine old hand-tooled 
| volumes were destroyed by cutting away their insides 
| to form such containers and an infinite number of 
| imitations of such books were likewise produced. 

The detailing of the development of ancient pack- 
ages might be carried on indefinitely. Yet the value 
to today’s packager of the work of past masters lies 
not in listing or picturing their achievements merely 
for copying purposes. Present-day conditions—mass 
markets, machine production and new materials—make 
any slavish adherence to old standards more than silly 
in all except a few luxury industries. The packager’s 
problem, if he chooses to lean upon the past, is to 
select those methods, ideas and even designs which best 
fit modern conditions while retaining the artistry and 
ingenious sales appeal of the old. If he attacks his 
research with this thought in mind, the designer can 
profit much from a study of the work of old-time pack- 
agers—a study which will lead him into art galleries, 
libraries and other places not usually frequented by 
modern designers. 





Adding Seasonal Sales to a Staple 


(Continued from page 57) bit of welcome and unob- 
jectionable advertising certainly! 

To make possible their use as hanging ornaments, a 
small hole was die-cut at the top of the cards, so that 
they might be strung to the branches of the Christmas 
tree. To provide for their alternative use on the holi- 
day table, the card folds were planned so that each 

|could stand upright without support. 

Finally, to permit of easy display, a vertical boxboard 
display case was worked out, which permitted a com- 

| plete showing of the various colors and designs in the 
series. ‘This container was made to instantly convey to 
/the consumer both the new use to which the product 
was to be put and the interesting novelty of the idea. 
|} A main headline read, “A New Idea for Trimming 
|Your Tree—Life-Saver Christmas Favors.” Subordi- 
nate copy, spotted in stars, suggested, “Fill the stocking,” 
|“Dress the table,” and “Trim the tree.” 

Results, the company reports, were more than grat- 
ifying. While sales themselves were maintained and 
/even extended in a season when a slight falling off 
_might have been expected for reasons discussed above, 
an additional advantage was gained in the mass in- 
troduction to the “youngster” market—children who 
prove the best customers for five cent confections yet 
| who cannot be reached by advertising for right now. 
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(Continued from page 60) thinkin’ all evenin’ about it 
and I got it figured out why all these people been layin’ | 
out twenty cents on my counter all day. First place, the 
thing’s convenient. Nothing to break like with the old 
glass cups and nothing to spill. All you do is put 
a few drops of water onto the rubber-sponge tongue and 
you're all set to lick all the stamps in Farley’s post office. 
For another thing, I'll bet you this kind of licker won't 
dry out so fast like the old ones. With the old ones, 
every time I wanted to save my tongue and use a stamp- 
licker, I had to spend five minutes running to the faucet 
to wet the sponge and getting my hands wet and spilling 
water all the way from the back room out here. It just 
wasn’t worth the trouble. But this thing is clever, the 
tin can don’t let the water evaporate hardly at all. Then 
I’ve been waching the way the girls shine to this gadget. 
And the women, too. I guess it’s the cute little black | 
dog that gets them, with the red tongue that’s really the | 
rubber sponge. Considerin’ the use people’ll get out of 
it and the convenience and the good looks, I’m beginnin’ 
to think I ought to charge more’n twenty cents for it. 
What do you think?” 

“Let it stay at twenty,” I replied, quickly closing the 
transaction with two dimes. “Put this back in its package 
and I'll take it home with me.” 

“Now I'm surprised at you,” Pop laughed. “You a 
packaging man, kind of an expert-like on such subjects, 
askin’ me to put this in its package. That tin can is 
the package. It doesn’t need any more package than a 
good sturdy tin can or aluminum or whatever it is. Be- 
sides, people wouldn’t ask about it, if you covered it over 
with an extra package like the old glass cups and sponges 
had to be covered. No, sir, the man who thought this 
gadget up thought the package up at the same time. See, 
right here on the back he’s got his name and address 
and all the instructions printed right on the can. Yes, 
sir, here’s one case where the product is the package.” 


Is It Package or Product? | 





Why Transwraps? 
(Continued from page 45) 


highly competitive field, where the profit margins are 
exceptionally narrow. Butter is practically a non-profit 
article, and the use of the more expensive cellulose wrap 
would compel them to sell at a loss. Also, there has been 
some question as to protection from light. Special types 
of transwraps, such as “Sylphrap B. U.,” have been de- 
veloped, however, which are believed to be superior to 
the orthodox wrappings in protecting butter from the 
deleterious effects of light. 

The potato chip company found the same problem 
of the bad effects of light. They, however, had found | 
it impossible to avoid all these bad effects even with 
glassine. Another potato chip company in the same city 
had experimented with colored packages and had | 
found that, while there were certain types that measur- 
ably improved the keeping qualities of the chips, the 
customers definitely did not like the colored paper or 
cellulose. Equal display and mixed display proved time 
and again that most customers would rather have the | 
plain glassine every time, probably partly because they | 
can see the chips better. And plain glassine furnishes 
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better light protecuon than plain transparent cellulose. 

The textile group, on the whole, made only a lim- 
ited use of transwraps, partly because of the fact that 
the customer likes to feel of textiles before she buys. 
Some of the specific objections raised to transparent 
cellulose were: (1) It breaks open too easily. (2) The 
companies do not want to pioneer transwraps. (3) The 
material is too expensive. (4) The customer wants to 
feel the fabric. (5) Colors are not true through all 
transwraps; matching is impossible without tearing 
open the package. 

On the other hand, transwraps are useful for keeping 
light colored textiles clean, especially if they are on 
open display. Also they provide a sanitary wrap for 
children’s clothing. Some firms are also wrapping sales- 
men’s samples in transparent cellulose. 

One very interesting fact, borne out by remarks of 
various officials, was the increasing use of transparent 
wrappings for low quality goods, such as men’s cheap 
shirts. As one official said, “A good shirt doesn’t need 
transparent cellulose.” 


Drug Store Suppliers 

The drug store group all made some use of trans- 
parent cellulose as a dress-up, but did not make any 
use of the material as the sole package. 


Tobacco Manufacturers 

In the tobacco group are three companies. One of 
them, a large manufacturer, best known for his cigar- 
ettes, follows the usual practice of putting all cigarettes 


in transparent cellulose. Another makes only cigars, 
most of which are sold on the Pacific Coast. All were 
transwrapped. The third firm does a purely local busi- 
ness in cigars and cigarettes. This last maker believed 
that the small area served and frequent turnover of 
stock made cellulose wrapping unnecessary. No firm 
had any objection to transwraps. All agreed that these 
not only added to the appearance of the product, but 
also kept the tobacco fresh longer. 


Conclusions 

It would seem that most extensive users of transwraps 
seem to feel that the advantages outweigh the disad- 
vantages. There are difficulties in all cases, of course, 
which must be ironed out. And most of them can be 
ironed out. The principal obstacle seems to be the cost. 
After this, in frequency, come technical difficulties, such 
as lack of good automatic machinery, susceptibility to 
puncture, etc. Of course, transparent cellulose is not 
always the perfect material for keeping products fresh, 
but the proper grades are superior in this respect to the 
other types of wrappings, except metal foil which does 
not have the advantage of visibility. 

One thing which may seriously limit the future ex- 
pansion of the use of transwraps is their use by certain 
companies for cheap goods. A writer in a recent article 
said: “Consumers think more and more of transparent 
wrappings as being on quality goods. But along with 
the development of this consumer's attitude has come 
an inevitable movement toward covering inferior prod- 
ucts with transparent wrappings. This is all very fine 
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for the producer of inferior items; up for a time go 
their sales as the consumer mistakes quality wrapper 
for quality product. Fine, too, for the manufacturer of 
the wrapping material. But what is happening? A_pack- 
aging factor, which gained definite meaning to the con- 
sumer over a period of years, loses that meaning.” 

Most of the shirts found in the consumer survey, re- 
ported on below, to be transwrapped are the cheaper 
or less known brands. You can hardly blame the manu- 
facturer of a high quality shirt for not wanting to associ- 
ate his merchandies with cheaper brands. 


The Retailer 

Transwraps help the retailer by creating an impulse 
demand, by making a conveniently-handled package, 
and by allowing the retailer to turn over slow moving 
goods more rapidly by repacking bulk goods in trans- 
parent cellulose. 

To find out (1) what the retailer thinks of transwraps 
and (2) just what proportion of goods in his store is in 
transwraps, our survey was extended to 45 retailers in 
the San Francisco Bay Area. Most of the stores contacted 
were small, since the small retailer has closer contact 
with his goods. However, a few larger stores were in- 
cluded. Each retailer was asked: (1) If he displayed 
everything in his store; (2) If he didn’t, if he displayed 
everything in transwraps, and (3) what troubles he had 
with the material. 

Then it was ascertained: (1) In round numbers how 
many different items were stocked by each store, and 
(2) how many of these were altogether or partly in 
transwraps. 

The stores contacted were divided into five groups: 
(1) Food shops. (2) Drug stores. (3) Men’s shops. (4) 
Women’s and children’s shops. (5) Miscellaneous shops. 

The food store group included six groceries, three 
meat markets, one health-food store, and one delicates- 
sen. Of a total of 4790 individual items carried in the 
eleven stores, 675 or 14 per cent were in some form of 
transparent wrapping. Only the grocers reported any 
trouble with breakage, a fact probably due to the dif- 
fering nature of the packages, which are usually trans- 
wrapped cartons or transparent cellulose bags. 

The second group consisted of four drug stores which 
reported 30,000 items in stock of which 6,600 or 22 per 
cent were in transparent wrappings. ‘These stores did 
not display every type of item, whether in transparent 
cellulose or not. ‘Two of them reported troubles with 
transwraps which broke open while in stock. Most of 
the undisplayed items were compounded prescriptions. 

Among the men’s shops, which included four haber- 
dashers, two tie shops, a shirt shop, one sporting goods 
house and two cigar stores, 1067 items were found. Of 
these 455 or 53 per cent were in transparent wrappings. 
This figure is, however, deceptive for 470 of the items 
and 423 of those transwrapped were found in the cigar 
stores. Subtracting these, the totals for the remaining 
stores show only 32 out of 597 items in transwraps or a 
mere 5 per cent. 

In this group there were six stores that sold shirts. 
Three of these volunteered the information that only 
the cheaper brands of shirts came in transwraps, a fact 
brought out also in the manufacturers’ survey. 

The five stores in the women’s and children’s group 
reported a total of 2610 items in stock of which 116 
were packed in transwraps. Of the objections raised, the 
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most common was that the packages often broke open. 
Others complained that the clerk had to break away the 
wrap to complete the sale, thus defeating its purpose and 
adding to sales difficulties. One retailer commented on 
the impossibility of matching materials in transwraps 
with those not so wrapped. 

The miscellaneous group consisted of fourteen stores, 
ranging from hardware and confectioners, through sta- 
tioners and auto supply houses. They handled a total 
of 27,755 items of which 895 or 3 per cent were trans- 
wrapped. In this group, the figure is deceptive because 
17,000 of the items were found in auto supply stores— 
lines in which very few transwraps are used or needed. 
Eliminating these stores from consideration we find 615 
items out of 10,055 in transparent wrappings. All of 
these stores showed favor in display for transparent- 
wrapped products. One of the retailers had trouble with 
the packages tearing open while two others removed the 
wrappings themselves, claiming that it hindered proper 
inspection of the goods by the customer. 


Summary of Retailer Interviews 

If the totals of the tables are added together, we find 
that out of 66,222 articles stocked by retailers, the retail- 
ers themselves estimate that 8,788 or 13 per cent were 
in transwraps. When we consider that 17,000 of these 
items are in auto supply stores, which have only a little 
over 1 per cent in transwraps, we see that 13 per cent is 
not such a low average after all. If we eliminate the auto 
supply stores, our percentage goes up to 17 pel cent. 

These figures might also look a little different if the 
unit studied were not items stocked but items sold. Al- 
though a shirt shop might handle only 12 items, while 
the auto supply house carries 10,000, the shirt shop 
must have many more sales for each item. 

All the way through this part of the survey a few 
storekeepers were found who had trouble with broken 
packages. And in the clothing lines the chief objection 
seems to be the feeling that articles cannot be properly 
displayed without removing the transparent wrappings. 
With this exception, all the stores agreed that a trans- 
parent wrapping does help to sell an article. ‘This is 
especially true of foodstuffs, where impulse sales are 
high. There is a decided tendency to display everything 
in transparent cellulose, even at the expense of other 
types of packages. 


TABLE I. FINAL TOTAL OF TEN MAIN GROUPS 


Number in Per cent in 


Number — transparent — transparent 
articles cellulose cellulose 
Bakery goods .... as 64 22 34 
Candies ........ porte, 242 128 52 
RRSOUETUNES 2. soc. eco 53 {8 go 
ESR Ce ae ceed 660 149 23 
eee as oat 63 9 14 
Miscellaneous .. potas 158 59 37 
i ie Sear 10 8 80 
MIE, Fee cl onde) <8s oka ; 555 12 22 
OUIES: oc... ess co. GR 71 27 
Tobaccos 152 106 70 
Totals . oe 1724 612 35 


In order to extend the survey further and compare 
actual examination with the statements of the 45 retail- 
ers, Our investigator made an actual count of over 1700 
different brands, examining the package of each brand, 
personally. Products of all types were examined. They 
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were divided into 10 groups and 59 sub groups. These 
10 groups can be compared with the groups covered 
in the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ survey. ‘The re- 
sults will be found in Tables I and II. 

TABLE Il. HOW PRODUCTS RATE IN USE OF TRANSWRAPS 


Per cent in 
‘Transwraps 


Per cent in 


Products Transwraps Products 


Heating pads... 0.2... 100 Statloneryr <<< eo. enced 33 
Powder pulls ........ 100 Golf, tennis, and_base- 
Peanuts and nuts...... 100 REM rcs sate da’ trae 33 
ESS SRP Ae sree 93 BOWGQI cd ciae cae ates 29 
Vegetables, dried ...... 93 Playing cards ........ 29 
Marshmallows ........ 93 UNGERWEAE ook scene os 2t 
Dates and figs ........ 86 PsHOwW Cases. 6. oes 5 25 
Cleansing tissues ..... 83 Gelatin desserts ...... 22 
Chewing gum ........ 81 RATA os oes ee sacs 22 
ARICA os wrerceo' 4: serosa 80 SUGGUG ceric ea os «dele es 21 
Razor DiAdes .............. 76 PACE POWER ....6.60 60% 21 
Cough drops ......... 69 Women’s hosiery ...... 20 
LECT) Sa ae ene 70 PUSICIRG ULES 56-65 se sos 18 
Tooth brushes ....... 65 On | ae a er 18 
Ciparestes. os oss. oss2 54 Drugs (mise:)......... 15 
Boxed candies ..... roe Breakfast cereals ...... 15 
Handkerchiefs ........ 50 Suspenders and garters 12.5 
Paper products ....... 50 COME ices nests 12.5 
Gta teh ei ee ons cates 50 EMNONS Ea cas o ceo es 12 
TR CAGN soi o's o's neers 17 Comes: 6 6/56 oe. 25: 11 
Candy bars ........... 41 OMAR aac. arses: cree os 10 
SENOS sso gic. er cares {0 Tooth powder and paste 7.7 
BGBRECOS 6.5. 50 555 38 LOU See ein ee tee eine 6 
Hot water bottles..... 38 PEAS (OMUES. 2.6 os cae ees 2 
RCHO isch: 5 oc csce or eserers 35 Shaving cream ........ oO 
COOMIER i sc56 os cece 6.508 34 

Meats (packaged) ..... 44 \verage, entire group 35 


From this same investigation an attempt was made 
to answer for these commodities the following questions: 
1. Are most of the transwraps on nationally advertised 
brands or on local private and small manufactur- 

ers’ brands? 

2. Are transwraps on the more expensive or the 

cheaper members of the group? 

3. Is the transparent wrapping used alone or in com- 

bination with other materials? 

4. What seems to be the main reason for putting the 

articles in transwraps? 

The results of this study showed that most of the ar- 
ticles in transwraps are nationally advertised and most 
are higher grade. A little under half of the articles 
wrapped in transparent cellulose used that material 
alone, while the rest used it in combination with other 
materials. ‘The main reasons for its use seem to be, in 
order of their importance: visibility, protection, cleanli- 
ness, and good appearance (dress-up). 


The Consumer 

No study of one group of consumers in one part of 
the country can give conclusive evidence of the nature 
of buying habits elsewhere. Yet, the San Francisco Bay 
area is used as a testing area in many surveys. Interesting 
and valuable conclusions may be drawn from a study 
of consumers there. 

In this investigation 158 consumers were interviewed. 
The interviews were held in communities which seemed 
to provide a representative cross-section of the entire 
area. Each interview took about ten minutes. ‘There 
were 105 housewives, 25 men, 6 boys, 10 girls, and 2 
maids. An attempt was made to get a representation 
proportional to the actual number of customers counted 
in different types of stores. 

For the purpose of these interviews, the 59 articles 
included in the commodity survey were reduced to 43. 
The articles left out were eliminated because the com- 
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modity survey had revealed little or no use of trans- 
wraps for them, or the task of making the idea clear to 
the person interviewed would have taken too much time. 

The commodities were then divided into three groups: 
first, those bought mostly by men; second, those bought 
mostly by women, and, third, those bought commonly 
by both men and women. Then the men were ques- 
tioned about the first and third groups and the women 
about the second and third. Each person was asked, for 
each commodity, the nature of the wrapping material 
in which he most commonly purchased it. If he couldn’t 
remember, or wasn’t sure, the answer was not recorded. 
The types of wrapping named were: cardboard, tin- 
foil, plain paper, wax paper, metal, transparent cellu- 
lose, glass, and unwrapped. 

Then each person was asked: 

1. Do you think an article wrapped in transparent cel- 

lulose is clean? 

2. Do you think an article wrapped in transparent 
cellulose is fresh? 

3. Do you find the transparent cellulose wrapped ar- 

ticles more attractive? 

4. Do you think of transparent cellulose wrapped 

articles as being higher class? 

Out of 373 total answers for the 12 commodities ap- 
pealing principally to men, 98 or 26 per cent named 
transwraps. 

In the group appealing principally to women, 412 out 
of 1902 women or 22 per cent named transwraps. 

In the last group, appealing to both, 457 out of 1522, 
or 30 per cent named transwraps. 

For the entire list 967 out of 3797 or 25 per cent named 
transwraps. 

There was only one container mentioned more fre- 
quently than transparent cellulose. ‘This was paper- 
board, with mentions for 31 per cent of the commodi- 
ties. This is to be expected, in view of the long time that 
cardboard has been used. 

In answer to the first four questions asked at the end 
of the interview, we were told: 


Questions Yes No 
Do you think an article wrapped in 
transparent cellulose is clean? 128 3 
Do you think an article wrapped in 
transparent cellulose is fresh? 106 19 
Do you find the transparent cellulose 
wrapped articles more attractive? 121 11 
Do you think of transparent cellulose 
wrapped articles as being high class? 63 65 


The answers to the first question are very definite. 
There is a little more division on question 3. But the 
answers to question 2 indicate that at least a sizeable 
group had had some bad experience of stale goods in 
transparent wrappings. The answer to the fourth ques- 
tion may be somewhat discouraging to those who are 
using transwraps for quality appeal. Many of the con- 
sumers interviewed had evidently found low grade 
articles in transparent cellulose wrappings. 


A Few Comparisons 
Now, let’s compare some of the results with our three 
surveys of manufacturers, retailers, and consumers. 
In the first place the commodities covered in the com- 
modity count and in the manufacturer survey were 
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divided up into nine similar groups and arranged thus: 


The same groups arranged 
according to manufactur- 
ers’ expressed preference 
for transwraps. 


Commodity groups ar- 
ranged in order according 
to the of the 
transwraps in the commod- 


occurrence 


ity count. 


Dried fruits Dried fruits 


Pastes ‘Tobacco products 
‘Tobacco products Drug store supplies 
Confections Pastes 


Textile products 
Confections 

Spices and coffees | 
Cereals 


Bakery goods 

Drug store supplies 
Spices and coffees 
Cereals 


There are only two cases here of failure to come to 
near agreement. The first case, that of confections, can- 
not be explained except on a basis of incompleteness of 
the survey. The other case, that of drug store supplies, 
may be partly explained by the fact that most of the 
drug supply companies were manufacturers on a national 
scale and hence were interviewed by letter. In the selec- 
tion of the companies there was probably some bias in 
favor of those using transwraps. 

According to the retailers’ statements, 13 per cent of 
all items were in transwraps, while the actual commod- 
ity count showed 35 per cent in transparent wrappings. 
This was partly because the retailers included every- 
thing, while the investigator ignored a few commodities 
which are never in transparent cellulose, or which are 
not sold under national brands, such as men’s suits and 
canned goods, and bulk hardware. 

Out of the 43 commodities compared, 14 showed a 
very close agreement, 15 showed some agreement, and 
14 showed absolutely no agreement between the two 
surveys. Some of the causes of this probably were: 

1. The commodity count gave a weight of one to 
each article counted. In other words, sales were not 
taken into consideration. In many cases, though 
transparent cellulose is used on only one or a few 
brands, these brands are so popular and so heavily 
advertised that their names immediately came to the 
front of the minds of the consumers interviewed. You 
can see that if one particular brand far outsold all the 
others, the consumer would naturally mention that 
one brand and forget the rest, even though dozens of 
other brands were on the market. 

2. Another thing was that many of these commodi- 
ties are not purchased by one individual very often, 
and many consumers have not bought any since trans- 
wraps were generally introduced. A case in point is 
that of heating pads. Every one of the g heating pads 
examined were in transparent cellulose, while only 17 
per cent of those who had heating pads who were 
interviewed bought them so wrapped. Evidently most 
of them bought before transwraps were used so widely 
for heating pads. 





General Conclusions 

Some caution must be used in drawing conclusions 
from this survey. Most of our work, and all personal 
contacts, were in the San Francisco Bay area, a com- 
munity in which the air is moist and the weather free 
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13th & Callowhill Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 














STIKFAST 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


|ABEL PASTER 





SENT TO YOU ON APPROVAL 
CONVINCE YOURSELF IT 
WILL SAVE MANY TIMES ITS COST 
OR SEND IT BACK 


Lowest priced motor driven label paster on the mar- 
ket. Belt or direct drive. Works faster, easier. Non- 
corrosive. Saves money on label costs, cost of pasting, 
reduces label waste, does more in less time, easier to 
use. Saves its cost and then shows a profit. Three sizes. 
Smallest size takes labels approximately 4/2” wide. 
Next size takes labels approximately 8'/2” wide, giving 
advantage of 2/2” over similar machines selling at a 
higher price . . . is particularly adapted for face and 
back labels. The largest size takes labels approximately 
11/2” and is being used for large shipping case labels. 
Write for information, prices. The Stikfast Label 
Paster performs according to our claims, or you send 
it back. Used by many of the world’s largest concerns 
in all lines of business. Address 








FREE 


Write for your 
copy of "SHIP- 
PING FACTS" 
booklet. Gives 
practical short 
cuts in shipping 
room operation. 
Also describes the 
DIAGRAPH Sten- 
cil Cutting Ma- 
chine — used by 
world's largest 
corporations in 
many lines of 
business. 


FREE 


“SHIPPERS 
HANDY HELPER" 
—full of valuable 
facts, lists 100 
shipping room 
items at rock-bot- 
tom prices. Write 
today. 








DIAGRAPH STENCIL MACHINE CORP. 


2918 CLARK AVE. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN ST. LOUIS—Progres- 
sive and well-established packaging machinery 
company manufacturing an advertised and 
exclusive machine with wide range of sales, 
has opened an excellent opportunity in St. 
Louis and adjacent territory for energetic rep- 
resentation. Fine opportunity. No objection 


to allied and non-competing lines. 


Reply Box 16 
MODERN PACKAGING, 425 Fourth Ave., New York 




















SPECIALISTS 


in the manufacture of 


CAN & BOTTLE 
CLOSURES 





/ )ET us quote you on your 


requirements. Hun- 

dreds of dies and molds 
available for Lead and Tin 
Collapsible Tubes, Aluminum 
and Nickel Plated Cork Tops, 
Polished Coppered Can, 
Sprinkler Tops, Screw Caps, 
Aluminum & Colored Zinc 
Capped Corks, Lead and Tin 
Coated Spouts, Metal Special- 
ties. Over 75 years’ experi- 
ence in meeting the needs of 
packagers. Call upon us for 
aid. 


CONSOLIDATED FRUIT JAR COMPANY 


New Brunswick * New Jersey 
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from extremes. The principal caution, though, is about 
the rapid growth in the use of transwraps. During the 
six months’ work in the field it was noticed that there 
were important changes. 

Nor are the changes over yet. The introduction of 
transwraps may change the entire marketing scheme and 
outlook for some commodity. But in the case of others, 
unpleasant associations may arise that would induce an 
active customer distaste for transparent cellulose—such 
as is apparently starting in a few lines already. 

One manufacturer of transwraps told our investigator 
that in his opinion the use of plain transparent cellulose 
has struck a peak, but that he looks for a tremendous 
development in the use of special types—like moisture- 
proof and light-proof papers—and of special colors and 
surfaces for their decorative effect. We believe that the 
undoubted superiority of certain types of transparent 
wrappings for protection over several commonly used 
materials should be more generally recognized. 

While plain transparent cellulose does have a high 
display value, there are many commodities for which it 
is too expensive to use—just for that. But where pro- 
tection of some sort—against contamination or dirt—is 
necessary, the display value, plus its protection, should 
lead to its serious consideration. 

It seems evident to us that transparent cellulose is no 
novelty now, nor does it give a definite feeling of qual- 
ity. But most customers undoubtedly do prefer it be- 
cause they think it keeps the contents fresher, cleaner, 
and more sanitary, as well as removing doubt about 
what they buy. Probably the whole future of transwraps 
is tied up with the question of just how long we can keep 
the public thinking so. It would be mighty easy for 
some few manufacturers to spoil the whole show. This 
is something for the manufacturers of the transparent 
material to think about. At least a certain measure of 
control should be maintained by them over what goes 
into their wrappings, much as the makers of Ethyl now 
set quality limits on Ethyl gasoline. 

It does look like the transwrap is here to stay. With 
the development of better mechanical technique, it 
won't be long until each type of commodity and package 
will have a grade and kind of transparent cellulose that 
just fits it, if transparent cellulose can be made to fit it. 
But there are some things it is not and probably never 
will be suited for—no matter how good they make the 
transparent materials. 


Cigars Break Away from Tradition 


(Continued from page 43) with more expensive pack- 
ages. Rather should his thoughts work in the other 
direction—towards achieving a better effect at equal 
or, preferably, lowered cost. Yet the possibility of 
doing this is manifest, if only by the elimination of 
excess printing and excess labeling. 

It must be remembered that we are talking here, in 
terms of the industry as a whole. It is still probable 
that even a more expensive package, which affords 
manifest advantages, will win away trade from one 
brand to another. But to increase the total volume 
of sales—which, after all, is the only truly healthy type 
of increase—will require packages that are better with- 
out being more expensive. ‘That may mean plastics in 
the higher price fields, as in this instance. It means 
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“planning” in the major, mass market field. 

Along such lines, comes news now of another firm 
making radical innovations in both its pouches and 
outer boxes. Here the changes come partly as a result 
of material tests to determine protection qualities and 
partly from a desire to change package appearance. 

The firm making the change is Corral, Wodiska Y 
Cia, of Tampa, Florida; the brand change is Bering. 
And the two part change consists of the use of metal 
wrappers instead of the more widely used transparent 
cellulose and of the covering of the cedar box with 
embossed gold foil. 

Here again, the trend away from excessive decora- 
tion is manifest. ‘The new box bears no printing on 
top or sides, and discreet end panels carry only the 
name and description of the cigars. “The reason for 
this treatment,” states the company, “is our desire to 
provide a container that reflects the quality of the prod- 
uct and second to stimulate box sales by providing 
smokers with a container that will harmonize with the 
appointments of the most distinguished home or office.” 

Significantly, the inner gold box label still carries the 
characteristic Bering trademark, thus retaining all the 
benefits of brand recognition when the product is on 
display at the point of sale. A further sales advantage 
is gained by exploiting the claim that the new method 
of packaging provides greater preservation for the 
product. This is done by including a small gold insert 
worded, “Scientists have discovered that light is harmful 
to cigar quality. These metal wraps shut out light, 
control humidity and assure freshness and full flavor. 
You can taste the difference.” 

Credits: To Universal Molding Company for mold- 
ing of La Insular box; to Bakelite Corporation for 
phenolic molding material used; to Reynolds Metals 
Company for metal wraps and box labels used in the 
construction of the Bering package. 


Motor Oil Available in Fibre Cans 


(Continued from page 32) container, particularly be- 
cause it makes its appearance now, after all the hubbub 
over the original oil package has died down. Since the 
container is entirely different from any other used in 
the industry, it is arousing the interest of dealers and 
consumers alike. ‘These people, particularly the con- 
sumers, are not interested in the fine points of any argu- 
ment that might be raised on the metal versus glass 
versus fibre question. But they are interested in novelty. 
And a novel can—novel in construction, in shape and in 
appearance—serves as a major prop for the advertising 
which introduces an improved quality oil. 

For this reason, as much as for any other, Standard 
Oil of Ohio has laid great stress on the new package in 
its consumer advertising. Logically, the major stress is 
on the oil itself. After all, the consumer doesn’t buy the 
can. In fact, unlike most canned goods, oil cans never 
reach the consumer. Their usefulness ends just before 
their contents reaches the crankcase. But, next to the oil 
itself, Sohio’s new can is the dominating feature of all 
advertising. Its picture appears in newspapers through- 
out the state six inches and more in height. The phrase, 
“A new oil in a new package” is drummed out in every 
ad. And through all the copy, the advantages of the 
new container are stressed. 








Atlantic City’s Ideal Convention 
Hotel on the Boardwalk 


Every facility for the perfect handling of your convention or 
conference combined with an efficient hotel service. 


Spacious comfortable lounges . . . dining salons... ballrooms 
...sunparlors...sundecks... excellent cuisine. 


Swimming Pool - - Salt Water Baths - - Golf 
Tennis - - Fishing - - Horseback Riding 


For detailed information and special rate plan 
address the management. 


BP, esident 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 














IN PHILADELPHIA 
It’s the 


+ ST. JAMES - 





WALNUT STREET AT 13th 


You will appreciate the modern comfort and convenience 
of the St. James—the light, cheerful airiness of the 
large rooms—its unexcelled location—and the 
thoughtful solicitude of the staff. 


Room and Bath. (Tub and Shower) from $2.50 


Personal Direction of 


MICHAEL J. BODEN 
AIR CONDITIONED BAR AND GRILL 
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There were more molded 

Durez packages used dur- 

ing the past year than ever before. Manufac- 
turers of everything from tie clasps to tools have 
adopted them. . . to advantage! Molded Durez 
boxes have “clicked” because: They’re smooth, 
lustrous, colorful; because they have perma- 
nence; because they offer complete protection 
for the product. But the most important reason 
of all is ... People like them! Their smart, rich 
appearance says “quality” ... and they cost very 
little more than conventional packages. No 
matter what you make, you should be familiar 
with the advantages of a Durez package. If you 
are not, we'd be glad to send you more complete 
information. Just write, General Plastics, Inc., 
121 Walck Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


—it will look better—sell better—get a better price 


See us at the Packaging Exposi- 
eg tay ‘ tion, Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
if if S pa ta ka 2 ] ed in York City—March 3rd to Gth. 

Booths 504, 506. 








CAKE BOX MOLDED IN BRILLIANT RED PLASKON—Kurz Kasch 
ORANGE PLASKON SALT-AND-PEPPER SETS— Watertown Mfg. Company” 


i , 
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TRANSLUCENT IVORY AUTOMOTIVE DIAL—Chicago Molded Products 


a“ products molded recently in Plaskon. Each has every characteristic your product must 


have if it is to win the profitable share of its market. Each has permanent, eye-catching color 


... uniform and dependable strength; each enjoys the competitive advantage of moderate price. 
Plaskon concentrates all these advantages appealingly ... fully satisfies the individual needs of 


industry, and especially Modern Packaging. Hundreds of successful applications exemplify the 


leadership of this most colorful, complete-service plastic. 
Take advantage of the benetits of Molded Color. Our Research Department will gladly make 


tests of your package or product, without obligation. Or, if you are planning an entirely new 


product, the Department will work with your designer. Write Plaskon Company, Inc., 2122 Sylvan 


Avenue, Toledo, Ohio. 


PLASKON COMPANY, INC « TOLEDO, OHIO 


Canadian Agent: Canadian Industries, Ltd., Montreal, P. Q. 
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